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Hk who seeks to accomplish any 
real lasting good in the world must be 
prepared to pay a price. He must 
often purchase sincerity with what the 
world calls amiability, and speak the 
truth at the expense of politeness. He 
must pay no court to vanity or selfish- 
ness, and must fear nothing but his 
own conscience. ‘‘ He that would 
serve men must not promise himself he 
shall not anger them,’’ said Defoe, 
While engaged in his anti-Popery 
Struggle, and offending both friends 
and enemies by the bitter plainness of 
his speech. 


Anold friend of UNITY, writing on the 
vexed question of altruism vs. egoism, 
Says: ‘‘After all,there are only two ways 
of living—living for ourselves, and liv- 
ing for others. Mr. Spencer has clearly 
set them forth in his Data of Ethics 
under the respective titles, ‘Altruism’ 
and ‘Kgoism.’. This latter is in no 
sense allied to egotism but concerns 
the care of one’s self, as contrasted 
With altruism—the care we take of 
Others. A strict analysis easily re- 
duces these two principles, or ways of 
living, to one ; and that one is essen- 
lially egoism. It is past conception 
how men have been brought to fight- 
ing over these two terms, when there 
IS ultimately no difference between 
them. As a physiological principle 
ature, the 
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welfare of the individual 
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self is of first importance. How can 
we serve others unless we have served 
ourselves. The highest altruism is 
the highest egoism. But the evils of 
altruism are almost measureless, when 
we consider how much is worse than 
wasted in the divine name of Charity. 
We less lack benevolence than wisdom 
in giving. We need less sentiment 
and more practical work.’’ 


LUCRETIA Morr deplored the time 
spent on a ‘‘studied theology,’’ anda 
‘‘systematized Divinity,’’ for she had 
noted its unhappy effect on the mind 
and character. Practical righteous- 
ness is cheapened by every form of re- 
ligious belief in proportion to the value 
set on mere creed. Clear and honest 
thought on religious subjects is help- 
ful, but only as a means to more up- 
right and intelligent living. Intellect- 
ual abstractions are of little account in 
theology or philosophy, and they are 
a moral injury when allowed to re- 
place the obligation to duty. 


A NORWEGIAN reader sends usa 
letter of friendly greeting, which mod- 
esty will hardly permit us to print, 
but it contains one sentiment we 
should like to pass on for the benefit 
of others. Commenting on the force- 
ful and unworthy methods employed 
by some ecclesiastical organizations to 
compel the adherence of refractory 
members in their own bodies, or the 
holders of dissentient views outside, 
he would bid all such remember that 
‘‘those who may be in error can 
never be corrected or won to the right 
by falsehood, abuse or hatred, but 
only by love and kindness. . . Every 
scandal-monger,’’ he adds, ‘‘ is a mur- 
derer in the heart; he has the will to 
destroy life and liberty, but not the 
courage.’’ 


REV. CHARLES G. AMES, in an ex- 
cellent discourse on ‘‘ Duty of the 
Present to the Future,’’ printed in 
the Boston fost, while not holding 
to any extreme views on the owership 
of property, says that all our ideas on 
that subject need revision in the light 
of modern reason and a higher hu- 
manity. ‘‘No man is absolute pro- 
prietor of anything, not even of his 
own life. . . What a man calls his 
‘own’ is his as a man and not as a 
wolf.’’ Men are not so much the 
owners of their possessions as the 
‘* holders ’’ or trustees ; and it is not 
so important ‘‘ the holdings be equal- 
ized,’’ as that each man should use and 
distribute his possessions with an eye 
to the common welfare. This is the 
discriminating kind of talk the world 
needs to hear more of just now, when 
hastily considered theories of reform 
and all sorts of speculation, give rise 
to much confusion of thought, which 


hinders progress almost as much as 


do the evils it seeks to correct. 


THE recent strike of the cloak- 
makers in New York has revealed a 
state of social slavery here in free and 
independent America almost as pitiful 
and appalling as any that we read of 
abroad, and regard as typical of the 
old and worn-out civilizations of Eu- 
rope. But it does not take a great 
and rapidly-growing city like New 
York or Chicago long to fall into the 
errors and miseries incident to their 
swift development and the constant 
accession of the poverty-stricken and 
ignorant element brought in by for- 
eign emigration; and it would seem 
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that nothing teaches us much, here 
as elsewhere, but experience. Fortu- 
nately our own city is still young 
enough to have escaped the severer 
horrors of the tenement-house system 
and ofsmall industrial warfares which 
are known to exist in New York. 
May she profit by her youth to turn 
it into opportunity, which shall avert 
any such shame-creating demonstra- 
tion of want and cruelty as was re- 
vealed in the cloakmakers’ strike. 


No_ greater evil threatens’ the 
American Commonwealth to-day than 
the notorious impurity of politics in our 
large cities, and for that matter in the 
smaller centers of population as well. 
Everyone recognizes that the cure lies 
in the hands of the conscientious and 
intelligent upper classes, who must 
come to the front, and make their per- 
sonal integrity and mental culture ac- 
tive forces in the affairs of caucus and 
convention. Rev. George H. Young, 
of Boston, recently spoke a telling word 
on this subject, declaring that in the 
control of our large municipalities the 
worst element came steadily to the 
front, reaping all the spoils of office, 
and careless of the’ill repute wrought 
by its mischievous and unholy meth- 
ods of rule. ‘‘Is it not possible,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘to organize so that religion, and 
all that it implies, shall be made an 
active principle ?’’ For himself, Mr. 
Young adds, he sees no distinction be- 
tween ‘‘secular’’ and ‘‘ sacred ’’ duties. 
Everything is holy to the man who 
does his duty ; and the duty of preach- 
ing a sermon he regards as no higher 
than that of casting a ballot. 


THE Evening Post has been inter- 
viewing several people in educational 
circles, and a few outside, on the ques- 
tion of pensions for teachers who have 
served twenty-five years in the public 
schools. Among others, Mrs. Ella F. 
Young, assistant superintendent, has 
been asked to state her opinion, and 
advocates the pensions, but on quite 
different grounds from those usually 
urged. She would pension teachers 
who have reached a certain period of 
honorable service, but not so much for 
their sake, as for the good of the 
schools. She justly assumes that at 
the expiration of a lengthened term of 
years, the powers, even of the best 
teachers, begin to fail; who are yet 
likely to be retained in office for sen- 
timental reasons, which should have 
no weight in the government of school 
matters. Mrs. Young’s reasoning on 
this point is sounder than that em- 
ployed by other advocates of this side 
of the question, and in the present 
state of things—the recognized inad- 
quacy of the average teacher’s salary 
to supply a living and means to lay 
by for future support—deserves con- 
sideration. But we should applaud 
much more heartily a movement look- 
ing to the correction of the main evil, 
and making useless all eleemosynary 
means of support to a class of workers 
so universally faithful, intelligent and 
deserving as our public school teach- 
ers. Raise the teachers’ salaries, and 
it will not be necessary to piece out 
their income with a pension. 


Pror. JoHN Bascom, who holds 
high rank among educators, improved 
the opportunity offered in an address 
to the graduates of the Wisconsin 
University, in which institute he 
served as president several years, to 


explain his views on the question of 
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Biblical instruction in the schools. He 
denied the sectarian character of such 
instruction, saying that ‘‘the Bible 
is to sectarian opinions what water is 
to specific drinks—the body of all, 
but with the peculiar qualities of 
none.’’ He further defended its use 
in the schools as the ‘‘ chief classic of 
English literature, . . superior to 
all other books in intellectual product- 
iveness.’’ There is a mixture of truth 
and fallacy here.. To place the Bible 
in our public schools as a literary work, 
to make it a text-book in a course of 
classic literature, is one thing; to place 
it there as the revealed word of God, 
is quiteanother. We shall be heartily 
glad when the world has outgrown all 
sectarian fear and prejudice, and pre- 
caution against the same is no longer 
needed, so that the Bible can be re- 
stored to the curriculum of our public 
schools and universities, as it should 
be, purely on its literary merits, as 
one of the ancient classics, having 
its proper place of honor and merit by 
the side of Homer, Virgil and Dante. 
To the inheritor of a Christian civiliza- 
tion the Bible will always be some- 
thing far more valuable and precious 
than this, but such value will not be 
destroyed by removing entirely the 
element of superstitious reverence and 
false worship now attaching to it. 
We can not have too much of the 
Bible in the schools or elsewhere, as 
literature, but its use and power as 
dogma is fast passing away. Rev. J. 
H. Crooker has replied to Prof. Bas- 
com’s address in a forcible pamphlet. 


Recent Complaints Against Unity. 


Our attention has been called by 
one correspondent from the east, and 
by another from the west, to what the 
writers deem a misrepresentation on 
Uniry’s part of the position held by 
the secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association towards the Western 
Conference. Objections have been 
made to the manner in which Secre- 
tary Reynolds’ words, defining his 
official duties in relation to the Con- 
ference, have been reported in this pa- 
per, and we are asked to print an ex- 
tract from the report of his address at 
the anniversary of the Association last 
May, as published in the Christian 
Register, that our readers may com- 
pare it with the account given in 
Unity. We are quite willing to do 
this. Whenever any charge of unfair- 
ness is preferred against these columns 
we trust to meet it without shrinking, 
and to give our critics all needed 
space and opportunity to prove such 
charges. In this case there has been 
some delay, because it seemed best to 
the present writer that those disap- 
proving UNITY’s course should state 
the case for themselves above their 
own signatures, but this suggestion 
has met with direct refusal from one, 
and a frank though courteously-ex- 
pressed preference that we should at- 
tend to the matter from the other. 
We shall therefore try, as best we can, 
to state both our critics’ position and 
our own, a task which would properly 
fail on the senior editor were he not at 
present ‘‘ off duty ’’ and absent from 
the office. 

The passage in UNITY which has 
given rise to the charge of unfairness, 
reads as follows : 


Secretary Reynolds, as we understand his 2 
words, reiterated the statement im the dis- 
cussion at Boston the other day, thatforthe 
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A. U. A. to recognize the present work and 

sition of the W. U. C. as worthy the fel- 
owship and co-operation of the A. U. A. 
would be to render the trustees of that body 
fit for only one place, and that the peniten- 
tiary. . 

The clipping from the Aegzster 
which we were requested to print as a 
correction of our own statement began 
with the words ‘‘I have always said,”’ 
but we prefer to publish it with the 
preceding clause. The italics are 
our own: 


At any rate, to come back to the original 
proposition, the A. U. A. is ready to work 
with the W. C. just as soon as the W.C. can 
conscientiously accept the basis on which 
you and your fathers put us. I have always 
said that if I, in my place, was ready to put 
the constitution and these by-laws under my 
feet, and say that they made no difference 
in my duty, there was only one place for me, 
and that was thepenitentiary. I feel that to 
the bottom of tiny heart. 


The two extracts are before our 
readers, who will judge for them- 
selves which is the clearer statement 
of Secretary Reynolds’ position, and 
whether there is any essential differ- 
ence in the meaning of the two. It 
will not be denied by anyone that the 
single subject of the discussion in 
which these words were spoken was 
the relation of the Western Conference 
to the parent body attheeast. UNITY 
is censured because, in commenting 
on this discussion, it has dealt mainly 
with the zp/ication of the secretary's 
words, an implication which all the 
circumstances of the debate, the en- 
tire history of Unitarian affairs for the 
past four years, and the judgment of 
every intelligent person understand- 
ing the facts knows to have been no 
implication at all, but the only possi- 
ble purport and conclusion of the 
speaker's argument. No question of 
the proper interpretation of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the A. U. A. 
ever came up before that body, that 
we are aware of, until the recent 
troubles in the W. U. C. brought 
it up. It was only in_ reference 
to the relation which these’ two 
organizations should lhvid to each 
other in the future that the secretary 
of the first deemed it necessary to 
state thus explicitly his own view ot 
his position and duty. That he and 
every officer and member of the as- 
sociation are bound to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the constitution goes 
without saying. The question is one 
of interpretation, which makes its 
solution the more difficult and unsat- 
isfactory. Those who hold to the 
secretary's position should be willing 
to face the logical conclusion of their 
own reasoning, and, if they feel sure of 
its strength, need not be concerned 
about ‘‘implications.’? If it could be 
shown that Mr. Reynolds’ words bore 
no relation to the present disturbed 
state of affairs in the west, then this 
talk about implications would have 
more weight. 

We wish to be understood in this 
matter, as we speak entirely without 
rancor, and ina desire to meet the sub- 
ject with perfect candor. To our think- 
ing, the secretary's friends betray a 
sensitiveness on his behalf, that he 
himself, having courageously ex- 
pressed an honest opinion, need not 
share, and which, while showing good 
intention on their part, does him little 
honor. Whenever Mr. Reynolds him- 
self has chosen to speak on the 
troubled events of late years, he has 
spoken with equal deliberation and 
emphasis, as those vested with repre- 
sentive power should do. He has, 
with true official reserve and dignity, 
not chosen to speak often, and has 
never, that we are aware of, spoken 
precipitately. If he has, as in this 
particular case, given utterance to an 
opinion, that, to the friends of the 
Western Conference seems illiberal and 
severe, his integrity as man and officer 
stands thereby in no way impeached 
in their eyes. He has but uttered his 
firm but honest, we believe sorrowful, 
conviction. Secretary Reynolds, to- 
gether with a few other recognized 
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leaders on the same side of this issue, 
notably Mr. Herford and Mr. Sunder- 
land,see an irreconcilable difference be- 
tween the Western Conference’s defini- 
tion of Unitarianism and their own. 
They sincerely believe that practical 
co-operation and fellowship are out of 
the question. Weare not always able 
to follow the reasoning by which they 
reach this conclusion, nor to under- 
stand how they themselves reconcile 
it with the principle of rational relig- 
ion, for which they still stoutly stand ; 
but that is not the point. Unity has 
never questioned the moral earnest- 
ness or sincerity of those who oppose 
the Western Conference. With this 
acknowledged difference of view set 
plainly before all minds, it seems to 
us (we say itin as much kindness as 
frankness) both idle and trivial to 
talk about ‘‘implications.’’ There is 
but one subject before us here. Has 
or has not the Western Conference 
forfeited its right to the name ‘‘ Unita- 
rian,’’ and to the privileges thereby 
conferred? Secretary Reynolds _be- 
lieves it has. It is not only his right 
but his duty to say so, and to act on 
this belief. Those Unitarians who 
agree with him should support him in 
this position ; those who do not, should 
as earnestly resist him. Thetwocom: 
munications to which we have referred 
come from men who hold what is de- 
fensively termed ‘‘ middle-ground.”’ 
Middle-ground is rarely safe or com- 
fortabletostand on. Instead of blam- 
ing Unity for calling attention to the 
so-called ‘‘implication ’’ of Secretary 
Reynolds’ remarks, our friends should 
either refute the implication, or show 
that it is baseless. But they, and all 
who read, know that the ‘‘implica- 
tion,’’ if it be such, is not only wholly 
warranted and true, but impossible to 
escape. Except to make this implica- 
tion clear, the remarks which gave rise 
to it would never have been uttered, 
the discussion including those re- 
marks would never have taken place, 
the entire subject would have been 
left unheard of and undreamed of. 
Should we not better honor the Uni- 
tarian name we still bear in common, 
though placing such different inter- 
pretations on it, by more careful rea- 
soning than is conveyed in complaints 
of this kind, by an honest acceptance 
of the differences that divide us, and 
a more willing disposition to faceall 
the facts? Cc. P.. W 


Editorial Correspondence. 


The late most notable event in the 
personal aspects of education was the 
appearance of two colored students as 
orators on Class and Commencement 
Day at Harvard. The orations of both 
were admirable, especially the one on 
‘‘ Jefferson Davis, as a Representative 
of Civilization’’; which showed a power 
of calm, historic analysis, with free- 
dom from any race invective. It is 
only when race distinctions are ab- 
sorbed in individual prowess of intel- 
lect, that we shall begin to understand 
how narrow a word 1s patriotism com- 
pared with civilization. Race preju- 
dices necessitate a system of wretched 
protection, which isolates the holder 
of them from the benefits of free 
thought and intercourse, and dwarfs 
him into a stunted, blatant denizen of 
some special little place. 

Boston is always in a state of petty 
excitement over needless trouble which 
some one makes about issues which 
could be avoided, if ignored. A cer- 
tain small, but demonstrative, number 
of persons are still agitating the com- 
munity over the Catholic school ques- 
tion, which increases in extent and 
importance, as it need not, if left alone 
to settle itself by the slow process of 
natural evolution rather than by pre- 
meditated little revolutions. Judge 
Fallon, who fortwenty years has been 
on the School Board of Boston and has 
been devoted to its best interests, has 
resigned, because, as he says in his 
letter, ‘‘ the two last city elections and 
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the adoption of Sheldon’s and Myer’s 
histories as text books in the schools 
have shown that Catholic children have 
no rights in the public schools of this 
city which the Protestants now in con- 
trol of these schools intend to respect.’’ 
His withdrawal is much to be regret- 
ted. Though some Protestants have 
been very injudicious, the larger num- 
ber do intend and have always intended 
to respect Catholic rights. Unfor- 
tunately, the extremists hold public 
meetings, and speak loud, long and 
constantly. But on the other hand, 
the liberal party which is also loyal— 
though the first party styles itself the 
‘‘Loyal Women’’—hopes to secure the 
election of another Catholic in place 
of Judge Fallon. It is no fairer to es- 
timate the Catholic Church by its de- 
crees than it is to decide about ortho- 
doxy by the Westminster Confession. 

A new State Normal School has 
been erected and dedicated at Fra- 
mingham and is called May Hall, in 
honor of Miss Abby May, who for 
eight years was chairman of the school, 
and who rendered noble service on the 
school boards of the state and of Bos- 
ton. 

One can not attend the various clos- 
ing exercises of the schools of all kinds 
without deprecating the solemnity of 
the addresses and the sense of respon- 
sibility, which is laid, in the speeches, 
upon the graduating class. One is 
inclined to believe that study is sim- 
ply duty, life is care, and enjoyment 
the chance factor of old age. 

The city churches have united in 
groups which insure audiences; the 
country churches are full and bright 
with flowers and song. At Eastport, 
Maine, the people know how to utilize 
nature’s weeds into artistic marvels. 
Last Sunday rhubarb and dock leaves 
formed the base of the white peony 
cross, and the flowering caraway weed 
cast its pretty, dancing fullness over 
the larger leaves and clambered up the 
cross. Here again the communion 
service struck me as full of strength 
because the tankards and the bread- 
plates simply rested on the table and 
were not handed round. They stood 
there as symbols, to which slight refer- 
ence was made, Rev. H. D. Catlin 
speaking from the platform rather 
than from the pulpit. As symbols, 
they were alive with tender reverence, 
they needed no translation into mate- 
rial reception of their meaning, which 
to many a mind and heart weakens 
their significance. To which on the 
other hand it is replied, that human 
nature is so constituted that it must 
do something in order to realize the 
force of a special symbolism, and so 
the bread and wine are shared at the 
communion. This is not so, at least 
in Eastport, where the church is as 
full on the first as on the other Sun- 
days of the month, and where as many 
women as men are present. 

A church seems a more delightful 
place when one enters it from the 
beauties of the roadside than from the 
noise of the pavements. To go to 
church with young and old as they 
come from one and another house, ex- 
changing greetings as they meet, 
seems fat simpler and truer than to 
walk in conventional state along the 
bricks to some stained-windowed dark 
church, where people dare not meet 
with gladness. Here at Eastport the 
nods and smiles go glancing over the 
church until the service begins, when 
the dear ‘‘Unity Hymn Book’”’ is used. 
When shall we dare to be always cor- 
dial and joyous like the songs of that 
book? K. G. W. 


‘‘In that age of belief in miracles, 
this new-born faith 72x the immortality 
of a righteous soul was ° inevitably 
clothed almost immediately in materi- 


alistic shape; and by the time the. 


Gospels were written, it had become 
stereotyped in traditions which we 
can class only as Jewish ghost- 
stories,’’—Frances Power Cobbe, 
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Men and Things. 


NEw YORK state has eight authorizeg 
women inspectors of factories, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars a year. , 


—E. J. PRESCOTT, a recent graduate of 
Meadville Theological school, has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian Church of Littleton 
Mass. - : 


REV. MARIAN MURDOCK gave the address 
of welcome to the members of the Upper 
DesMoines Editorial Association, at its late 
annual meeting. 


HENRIK IBSEN is said to be sixty-two 
years old. He is still robust in health, and 
believes that the creative spirit will be with 
him until he is eighty. 


THE Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Chicago has lately organized its tenth de. 
partment, located in South Chicago. The 
Illinois Steel Company has pledged a hand. 
some monthly appropriation to the work. 


PasTor.—“‘ [ should like to see you taking 
a more active interest in religious things, 
Miss Bessie.’’ Miss Bessie.—‘‘ I—I'm afraid 
it would n’t do, Mr. Goodman. I could n't 
~ spared from the choir.’’— Chicago 7yi. 
une. 


A MEMBER of the Second Adventists’ de. 
nomination in Tennessee, believing that the 
seventh, not the first, is the required day of 
rest, was lately arrested while working in 
the fields on Sunday. Both the lower and 
the supreme court decided that he had 
broken the law of the state, and that the 
law was constitutional. 


DR. MANN, in the Century for July, tells 
of a Catholic priest, Father Hamilton, who 
used to visit the Andersonville prison regu- 
larly, to administer the rites of the church 
to all who desired to profit by them, irre- 
spective of creed. No other authorized rep. 
resentative of Christianity had enough of it, 
says the writer, to follow Father Hamilton's 
example. 


FRIENDS of Mr. Percival Chubb, of Lon- 
don, England, will be glad to hear that he 
has decided to remain in this country another 
year. He has issued a circular containing 
a list of lectures, which he is prepared to 
give during the coming seasons, on literary 
and social topics. Those desiring further 
particulars should address Mr. Chubb, from 
July to October, at Glenmore, Keene Centre, 
Essex county, N. Y. 


It is horrible to believe, what is stated by 
the English correspondent of one of our city 
dailies, that thousands of children are made 
the victims of parents (whom no adjective 
can fitly describe), who insure the lives of 
their offspring and then plan for their death. 
Some startling testimony on this subject has 
been given before a select committee of the | 
house of lords. Cardinal Manning is inter- 
esting himself in the suppression of this 
hideous evil. > 


Miss FAWCETT was chaired three times 
round the bonfire in the celebration of her tri- 
umph at Newnham, once in an ordinary chatr, 
which is said to have broken down in the tu- 
mult, and once in a more regal arm-chair, 
and finally on the shoulders of her fellow- 
students, who would also have chaired Mrs. 
Fawcett; but that lady, though she had 
hurried to Cambridge, radiant with her 
daughter’s triumph, pleaded that the line 
must be drawn somewhere. 


WE learn from the Woman's Cycle that 
the institution of the order of Deaconesses 
is on the increase. It is to be found in four 
of the Episcopal dioceses of New York, the 
General Convention of the church formally 
recognizing and adopting the order in 1589. 
The question of its revival is under discus- 
sion in Presbyterian circles, and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church instituted the order 
in 1888. Much interest and enthusiasm 1s 
said. to be elicited from the movemeltt, 
homes for Deaconesses having been opened 
in four cities. 


THE Sunday observance question has lately 
come up for discussion again in Baltimore. 
Rev. Dr. Weld of the First Independent 
Christ’s Church, advocated a free use of the 
day as one of healthful recreation for the 
masses, startling his hearers by saying that 
he would not forbid the playing of base 
ball, advocating also the opening of art gal- 
leries, libraries, etc. The sermon has cause 
a good deal of lively comment among Baltt 
moreans, and prominent members of the 
clergy have been interviewed on the subject, 
Cardinal Gibbons expressing sympathy with 
Dr. Weld. 


AN amusing story is told of Miss Cather- 
ine Beecher, elder sister of Mrs. Stowe 42 
of Henry Ward Beecher. This lady once 
wrote an article on ‘“ Free Agency” wh! 
was published in the Biblical Reposilor), 
and has been pronounced by competett 
critics the very best answer to Edwards 0 
“The Will’? that has ever appeared. At 
eminent theological professor of New Eng 
land, visiting a distinguished German the — 
logian, said in the course of conversation, 
“The ablest refutation of Edwards on ‘The 
Will’ which was ever written is the work ® — 
a woman, the daughter of Dr. Iyyman Be ad 
er.”’ ‘* You have a woman,’ fairly shrieke¢ — 
the astonished theologian, holding up ide 2 
hands in amazement, ‘‘who can refute ae 
wards on ‘The Will’? God forgive Cam, 
topher Columbus for discovering Americ@:— 
—E xchange. Z- 
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UNITY. 


Gontributed and Selected, 
Pro Mortuis. 

For the dead and for the dying, 

For the dead that once were living 


And the living that are dying, 
Pray I to the All-forgiving. 


For the dead who yester journeyed, 
For the living who to-morrow, 
Through the valley of the shadow, 
Must all bear the world’s great sorrow; 


. = 


For the immortal who in silence 
Have already crossed the portal ;— 
For the mortal who in sadness 
Soon must follow the immortal ; -- 


Keep thine arms round all, O Father, 
Round lamenting and lamented ; 
Round the living and repenting, 
Round the dead who have repented ; 


Keep thinearms round all, O Father, 
That are left or that are taken :- 

For they all are needy, whether 

The forsaking or forsaken. 


-Henry Ames Blood. 
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Thoughts Suggested by Emerson. 


“The voice of the Almighty saith, ‘Up 
and onward forevermore !’ We can not stay 
amid the ruins.’’—/:merson. 

How few greater contrasts in this 
varied world than the contrasts between 
men! Two in one image we see, 
but one touching heaven, the other 
with the brutes. Not one generation 
of difference between them, but it 
seems almost a world of generations; 
and in what does the difference con- 
sist? The condition of the soul and 
mind—is not this the answer? The real 
measure of a manis the extent of his 
spiritual and intellectual perceptions. 
What a man feels and thinks, that he 
is. What makes him more a man is 
that which awakens in him higher im- 
pulses and clearer thoughts. But we 
are bound to externals; we photograph 
men and think we thus make real 
pictures of them. What if we might 
photograph the souls and minds of 
men—the real men? What a revela- 
tion such a collection would undoubt- 
edly be! Let us imagine,—this and this. 
so noble and beautiful, only what 
seemed humble toilers; and this and 
this, —crippled, nideous things, —these 
the souls and minds of men! What 
aman hopes to take with him from 
this world is what made him a man 
while in it. What we are to God that 
is what we are. Soul, mind and mat- 
ter, three in one indeed, and all man. 
What we see is the earth, reason is 
God-like, and the soul is God. Thus 
we are brought face to face with the 
realities, and perceive what is only ex- 
ternal, and what is real. What other 
care should man have than the devel- 
opment of the God-like and the God- 
part thatisin him? Mind-cultivation, 
mind-growth, how important, how 
grand! but soul-cultivation, soul- 
growth, what is important compared 
With these? The very thought in- 
voluntarily makes us all preachers, and 
each man’s always-present, needy 
audience is himself. 

These are the thoughts that Emer- 
son kindles in us. ‘‘ Take heed of 
thy soul,’’ is the word that he brings 
us, first and last; and this is the iron 
String that vibrates throughout his 

great message to men. He puts lenses 
Into our mind that we ‘‘ may see all 
there is,’ and, above all, he discovers 
US to ourselves, making us more hum- 

le with the feeling of our own mighty 
esponsibility, and more courageous 
With the realization .of our own great 
He puts into words what 
is always our greatest lesson, simply 
What our best intuitions had already 
told us was true: he states for us 
God’s great laws in our own lan- 
suage, and, without argument, simply 
"ings us to the path that always leads 


Up to our highest nature. By teach- 
an us the true relations of things— 


real wisdom—he creates for us a 
cw world. He interprets our brute 
ndencies, and we stand aghast at 


_ “i great gulf that lies so nearly par- 
_— “' to one side of our life-path: and 
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then always he also translates our best : 
impulses, and we see with ecstasy the 

possible upward incline that always 

lies before us. 

He teaches us peace, trust, aspira- 
tion and humility by his word and his 
life. He does not say, ‘‘Come up, 
here,’’ but, like the true _ teacher, 
‘““Let'us go up there.’’ And thus, 
hand-in-hand as it were, we journey 
with him on the heights, our narrow 
horizon widens and vanishes, and we 
are with and of the great All; we 
stand for a time above all clouds and 
catch glimpses of the ineffable; and 
then, as we never again come quite 
down from the high places to the old 
level, we feel how true it is that our 
teacher never leaves us as he found us. 

A. S. QO. 


The National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


The work considered in the Na- 
tional Educational Association last 
week at St. Paul was divided into 
nine departments, viz.: Kindergarten, 
Elementary Education, Secondary 
Education, Higher Education, Nor- 
mal Schools, Superintendence, Indus- 
trial Education, Music and Art, each 
department with its own officers and 
programme. 

The Kindergarten section met at 
the First M. E. church and was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Hailmann of La- 
porte, Ind. Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, 
of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Kindergarten from the View of an 
Outside Observer.’’ Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock, of Chauncey Hall School, Bos- 
ton, delivered a lecture, subject, 
‘“They Have Eyes and Ears.’’ Her 
object was to exhibit the methods by 
which the child is taught to put soul 
and life into inanimate objects, and to 
see with an understanding eye all 
that comes within his vision. The 
interest characterizing the first day’s 
session in this department continued 
throughout. The Froebel idea is 
gaining ground every year. The 
finest exhibits of Kindergarten work 
were from Prof. Hailmann’s schools of 
l.aPorte, and from the Free Kinder- 
garten of Chicago. 

In the Normal department Prof. F. 
Louis Soldan, of the St. Louis Nor- 
mal School, read a paper on ‘‘ Dickens 
on Kducation,’’ which proved to be 
the most interesting feature of the 
session. Prof. Hailmann read a paper 
on ‘‘Manual Training in Elementary 
Schools.’’ Considerable interest was 
manifested in this department. The 
exhibit of work done by pupils in the 
Manual Training School, of St. Paul, 
tended to stimulate this interest. The 
practical results must weigh in the 
balance toward the introduction of 
more hand and eye training and culti- 
vation in our schools. The Sloyd 
system of manual work was exhibited 
in working classes by Miss Topelius 
of Englewood, Ills., recently from 
Finland. 

Nothing is more vital to a nation’s 
life than the education of its children. 
What to teach and how to teach it, 
for centuries has agitated the best 
minds, and will continue to furnish 
the impulse for their most thoughtful 
activity. Some of the most important 
questions of the day on education were 
ably brought out in the valuable pa- 
pers read on the ‘‘ Moral Value of Art 
Education.’’ ‘The most striking pa- 
per in this department was read by 
Miss Locke, of Chicago, on ‘‘ High 
School Work in Drawing.’’ Miss 
Locke spoke eloquently and feelingly. 
The plea was for idealists—to break 
up the intensity of the practical, to 
reach the poetical in the nation’s 
heart. She would live more by giving 
and less by getting,and,in conclusion, 
proposed ‘‘that we sell our loaf and 
buy some hyacinths for the children.’’ 
Mary Dana Hicks, of Boston, touched 
the deeper life in Art through the in- 
terpretations of Emerson and Ruskin. 
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Through her thought was the silver 
thread which connects child, soul, 
spirit. 

The most powerful address of the 
week was given my Miss Frances KE. 
Willard on ‘‘ The White Cross in Ed- 
ucation.’’ The theme was handled in 
a broad way from sociological stand- 
points. The position of woman was 
first touched upon, showing how far 
in advance of the old position it was, 
and yet how much remains to be done 
to make woman, not man’s incum- 
brance or amusement, but his com- 
panion and counselor. The four re- 
forms which mean freedom for woman 
are temperance, labor, equal suffrage, 
and social purity. The modern Chris- 
tian marriage system, while it had its 
defects, is the grandest on earth, 
since it produced the sacredest and 
best thing in modern life—the Chris- 
tion home. Miss Willard spoke at 
length upon the dark rocks and hid- 
den shoals of danger to the home, but 
said there are outlooks for the future 
that threaten the marriage system, 
never a failure since it became monog- 
amous. Then Miss Willard turned 
to the application of the White Cross 
movement in our schools. No class 
stands on a higher plane, morally,than 
the teachers, and to no class can the 
task of rearing children into pure men 
and women be more safely intrusted. 

The Association closed its annual 
session on the rith. A reception was 
given the members by Governor Mer- 
riman and the Mayor of the city on 
Friday evening. Twelve hundred 
teachers attended the Association. 
Wm. E. Garrett, of Memphis, Tenn., 
was elected President. The next 
meeting will be held at Toronto, Can- 
ada. , 1, vi 


In a Sculptor’s Studio. 


Visiting W. W. Story, in his studio, 
lately, one afternoon, we found him at 
work on a portrait medallion of Theo- 
dore Parker, to be put upon the tomb 
at Florence. 

Years ago he made a bust of Parker 
which was said to be a remarkable 
likeness. ‘‘ Wives ought to know,”’ 
Mr. Story said, ‘‘and Mrs. Parker 
liked that so much that she wished 
me to make onein marble for herself.’’ 
He went on to tell of his old love for 
the liberal preacher. ‘‘ My friends 
that I know are dead, live for me still,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I hear of their death and it 
means nothing to me. Yesterday I 
asked my wife for an old photograph 
of Parker, and she brought me the 
album which held my early friends. 
It recalled them all so vividly that I 
realized the changes and it was very 
sad to me, so sad that it was not pleas- 
ant.’’ 

Mr. Story is a man whom it is hard 
to imagine saddened by anything, ex- 
cept the sorrows of others. He hasa 
sparkling, genial face, and a most 
kindly one. His manner to us who 
came to him as strangers was charm- 
ing in its friendliness. 

He wears, at his work, a little 
Scotch cap of maroon velvet, like the 
one in which the youthful Rembrandt 
appears in the well-known portrait at 
the Ufizzi. When we had finished look- 
ing at the Parker medallion, he called 
our attention to the work which he 
had just completed. It was a life-size 
group of Venusand Eros. The pretty 
boy leans against the side of Venus, 
who is sitting, and who, with her arm 
about him, looks pensively into his 
upturned face. It was a sweet and 
lovely conception, but less attractive 
to us than other pieces in the studio. 

Mr. Story's marble cutters had ap- 
parently not long since finished some 
exquisite reliefs which stood upon re- 
volving easels in the center room. 

One was a dance of the Muses about 
Pegasus, the winged horse. The 
floating, airy forms were rather ideal- 
ized than concealed by the drapery 
which fell over them. Their graceful 
attitudes and the ease with which the 


/ antennae 
fiery steed was held back by ropes of 
flowers, were beautifully portrayed. 
Another relief was Venus rising from 
the wave, resting upon an open shell, 
with doves fluttering about her head. 
She held her hands high, and from 
them fell strings of pearls. The flesh 
of the delicate body was so soft that it 
seemed like life itself. So was itin a 
third relief, of Cupid and Psyche, in 
which both characters seemed to live 
and breatlMe before us. There were 
various portrait busts and statues in 
the rooms, some of which were quite 
new, forexample, the fine head of the 
daughter of Lord Dufferin. 

We saw casts of several pieces that 
had gone to America, the Semiramis 
to the Metropolitan Museum, the au- 
thor of the Star-Spangled Banner to 
San Francisco, Chief-Justice Marshall 
to Washington, Ezra Cornell to the 
mausoleum of Cornell University, etc. 
In this connection the conversation 
turned to the duties placed upon art 
works by the United States Govern 
ment. When some one remarked 
upon the shamefulness of such a re- 
quirement, Mr. Story vehemently 
added ‘‘Shameful! It is more than 
that; itis *7dicu/ous / Is it not worse 
than anything else to be ridiculous?’’ 

Looking about the five rooms of the 
studio one is impressed with the indus- 
try of the man, as well as his genius. 
We tried to say something of this kind 
to him, but he turned it off with a 
laugh. ‘‘O,I don’t agree with you,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ but I have got a great deal 
of pleasure out of these things.’’ At 
the door, on leaving, we noticed a 
little money-box, like those in the 
churches for receiving alms. It proved 
to have been placed there for the ben- 
efit of needy American artists in Rome, 
the society formed for whose relief, 
claimed Story as one ofits founders. 


J. H. 


THERE lies the very charge I make 
against the Church,—/ha/ it has put 
into the conscience what has no business 
to be there ; has treated error of thought 
as if it were unfaithfulness of will; 
aud misguided the affections of men 
by rendering it possible for them to 
hate what is most lovable, and honor, 
if not love, what is most hateful. The 
whole conception of an ‘‘ orthodoxy ’’ 
indispensable to the security of men’s 
divine relations—a conception which 
has had a regulative influence through 
all eccleslastical history—is an ethical 
monstrosity, in the presence of which 
no philosophy of duty is possible, and 
every moral ideal must be dwarfed or 
deformed.—/ames Martineau. 
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It has been dinned in our ears with 
much iteration of late vears, that re- 
ligion and morality spring from differ- 
ent sources. On both sides this divorce 
is proclaimed. The priest is eager to 
declare that his authority is in no wise 
derived from the moral sentiments, 
and the moralist is sure that the cause 
which he represents is quite indepen- 
dent of the religion of the priest. But 
once take the position that religion is, 
at the deepest, most abiding heart of 
it, a worship of the good, and however 
separable it may be from morality in 
theory, in fact the two are absolutely 
one and indivisible. — Hloward WN. 
Brown. 


BETTER be a nettle in the side of 
your friend than his echo. The con- 
dition which high friendship demands 
is ability to do without it. That high 
office requires great and sublime parts. 
There must be very two before there 
can be very one. Let it bean alliance 
of two large, formidable natures, mu- 
tually beheld, mutually feared, before 
yet they recognize the deep identity 
which, beneath these disparities, unites 
them.—£merson. 


No evil dooms us except the evil 


we love and desire to continue in and 


make no effort to escape from.— 
George Lliot. ) a 
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‘and spread a feast. 
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UNITY. 


Church Hooy Pulpit. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 


A SERMON BY E. P. POWELL, REPRINTED BY PER- 
MISSION FROM HIS BOOK ‘‘ LIBERTY AND LIFR.”’ 


Of course I do not intend to under- 
take to tell you how you ought to live. 
I don’t know that I can explain better 
what I do mean to undertake than by 
a picture of the most wonderful age 
the world has ever known.* I have 
told you before that Socrates, Buddha 
and Confucius lived at the same time ; 
one in India, and one in Greece, and 
onein China. It will not seem inapt if 
we suppose these three men to bea lit- 
tle nearer, in fact to be together; for 
since their death their influence has 
floated together. Suppose then Con- 
fucius and Buddha to be spending a 
few days with Socrates in Athens; of 
course, as they are very marked, de- 
cisive characters, they are here fora 
purpose, they are holding a _ confer- 
ence to discuss the true purpose of 
life. 

Socrates is a dreadfully ugly look- 
ing fellow, but you can see is very 
confident and very calm. He is sure 
that he has discovered the folly of his 
age, and found the solution. Confu- 
cius is smooth-faced, tall and portly, 
giving you the impression of a retired 
business man; but what a head! he 
fears nothing and is quite as sure of 
himself as Socrates. Buddha comes 
in the garb of a beggar. Socrates 
does not seem to know what he has 
on; probably Xantippe, his wife, 
dressed him while he was explaining 
to her what is a model republic. No 
wonder her temper was tried. Confu- 
cius, on the contrary, is exceedingly 
careful of every told of his dress; his 
silver buckles shine, and his silk robe 
is worn with magnificent grace. 
Buddha, however, 1s quite as positive 
a nature as either of the others; his 
mendicant shirt does not hide the ex- 
quisite beauty of his form, which is 
not sensuous, but the ideai of vital 
health. His face is lovable and yet 
strong ; for a man’s face is never lova- 
ble that is not strong. You would 
feel like saying ‘‘Dear Buddha!’’assoon 
as you saw him. Confucius reminds 
you of any great scientist who is busy 
making discoveries or inventions to 
enable science to feed the crowd; he 
looks to be what we call a_ practical 
man. It is the stomach of the crowd 
that he considers first ; Buddha is as 
evidently considering their souls; and 
Socrates their heads. 

Alcibiades, a young fellow of the 
Greeks, has invited them to his house 
Buddha pulls a 
crust from his wallet, and, praying de- 
voutly, refuses anything else. Socra- 
tes supposes himself to be eating 


heartily, but really scarcely devours a 


morsel, so busy 1s he talking. Con- 
fucius with considerable ceremony 
eats a hearty meal, laying aside a por- 
tion for the gods. 

The feast over, Socrates begins the 
discussion. ‘‘ You know,’’ he says, 
‘“my friends Buddha and Confucius, 
why we are met to-day; our subject 
of discourse is salvation, how to save 
man from sin and loss: Buddha, we 
will first hear from you.”’ 

Then Buddha dropped on his knees, 
saying: ‘‘O Life! O Light of Life! 
O Life of my soul, illumine me. I 
am nothing, shine within me, light a 
lamp in my soul that I may see my- 
self and know Thy will. Who shall 
overcome the earth and the world of 
death ? Who shall find out the path 
of virtue as a clever man finds outa 
tree? He who knows that this body 
is like froth, and has learned that all 
things are unsubstantial, he shall 
break the arrow of death. Salvation 
is to conquer the flesh, to overcome 
desire for life; a wise man should 
give up all possessions and all desires ; 
leaving all pleasures ; calling nothing 
his own, the wise man thus loses the 
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find peace and pure salvation in house? 
hold love, in wife or in children. He 
who gives up all attachments of a 
world sort, clinging to nothing, hav- 
ing conquered his faculties, he is full 
of light and peace and is free from 
this world; for the world is evil; to 
love it is evil, it is our taskmaster. 
Give all to the poor and follow me, 
and I will show you rest. Life is to 
be gotten rid of, it is full of evil. To 
find God and see him, to enjoy eternal 
freedom from earth-lives, that is the 
true end. Teach men to rise above 
their senses, to scorn love, to seek only 
God.”’ 

Then Socrates, although boiling 
full, and never having held his tongue 
so long before in his life, still bound 
by courtesy, turned to Confucius and 
said: ‘‘OQ Confucius! is this true? 
What sayest thou? Is man to be 
saved by giving up the world and be- 
taking himself to poverty and prayer? ’”’ 

Confucius answered: ‘‘ Let me first 
hear from you, Socrates, for | have 
heard so much of your wisdom that I 
have a longing to know if all the won- 
derful things said of you are true.’’ 

Socrates said: ‘‘That, Confucius, 
is also my great puzzle. I am _ pecu- 
liarly anxious to know whether I am, 
as the people say, a wise man; for 
really I do not know; I only know 
that the rest are fools, and their judg- 
ment not worth a bit of copper. But 
my opinion is that those who adopt 
Buddha’s ideas will end in conceit and 
hypocrisy. When they think they 
have given up all things, then will 
they be most completely slaves to no- 
tions, and whims, and beliefs, and 
feelings, and that, you know, Confu- 
cius, is worse than to be a sensualist. 
The sensualist lives like a beast, and 
is happy in his way; but the self-de- 
ceived are happy onlyin a lie. The 
world is full of devotees who give up 
the world, but they pray and look for 
another world. Idonot see that they 
differ from the rest of us. I pray also, 
but even as I would throw a crust to 
that hungry dog there; for I think 
the gods may be hungry for a little 
attention, and what I have to spare I 
give them, alsoa coek or some trifling 
gift. But my opinion is, a man is 
saved or made better by nothing of 
this sort; but he is made better by 
nothing but knowledge. Salvation 
consists in finding out the truth, and 
one may do this only by hard study 
and by questioning all things. I 
would question the trees, and the 
stones, and customs and laws, and all 
sorts of men, hoping to find out some- 
thing to a certainty ; then I hold that 
man, knowing something, will never 
be content without knowing more, 
and that sets him on the road to be, 
after a while, master of the universe. 
Then, becoming master of truth, he is 
no longer slave, and so he is free. 
Now this, O Buddha! and O Confu- 
cius! seems to me clear, that to know 
alone will save a man.”’ 

Confucius, with the elegance of an 
orator and a man of the world, said: 
‘* Now, having heard the views of both 
my wise masters, gracious lords of 
wisdom, I nevertheless differ from you 
both. In my opinion salvation is 
neither by praying and meditating, nor 
by knowing, but by doing. Do not 
ask of me what mystery have you 
solved, but what have you accom- 
plished. For the real salvation after 
all is to enable the people to earn food 
enough ; not to teach them how to go 
without food. The head can not 
laugh at the stomach, but the stomach 
can laugh atthe head. I would teach 
all men to labor and to love labor, to 
be honest in the use of what they get 
by labor, to be patient, enduring and 
self-contained. In this way they shall 
conquer the earth, the rivers, and the 
air, and the soil shall pay-tribute and 
men shall live happily, having abun- 
dance; religion I would not teach 
them, but morals.. Having given the 
gods a share, I would not let them 
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alone, giving them no farther concern; 
for of this Iam fully convinced, that 
prayer is but a waste of time. One 
may grow a cup of rice before he can 
pray one grain of it into his bowl. 
My ideal is the nation where all men 
dg their duty,from prince to the hum- 
blest of the poor. Nature is our 
mother; all we have to do is to find 
her bosom and drink the milk she 
furnishes. Where praying abounds, 
idleness and poverty abound ; ‘ when 
aman ploughs not, some one in con- 
sequence suffers hunger, when a wo- 
man weaves not, some one is cold.’ 
The sweetest of all music is the whir 
of the shuttle, for it sings, ‘ plenty for 
the poor.’ There are four things that 
I believe in, scholarship, morality, in- 
dustry, truthfulness. The doings of 
heaven do not concern me. The cor- 
ner of all virtue is ‘ not to do to others 
as you would not wish them to do to 
you.’ You, Buddha, strive to find 
the gods; Socrates tries to find him- 
self; I would seek to find my neigh- 
bor. The noblest reverence is not 
that which is shown to unseen beings, 
but to our fathers, to the old people. 
Neither, O Socrates! do I see that 
knowledge always helps a man to true 
wisdom, for the learned often make 
fools of themselves. Let us rather 
bend all our energies to teach men to 
do right things at right times, and to 
make this earth a place of abundance.’’ 

‘* But,’’ said Buddha, ‘‘ this earth is 
a delusion ; it involves a snare to the 
soul ; who loves the world loves a sin- 
ful things; life can not be without 
pain, therefore it is evil; it is to be en- 
dured only as the will of the gods.”’ 

Confucius answered, ‘‘ That is the 
very question for us as wise men to 
settle.”’ 

Socrates added: ‘‘ To despair be- 
forehand is folly. Whoso begins with 
distrusting the works of the gods can- 
not have true faith in the gods.’’ 

So these great men presented each 
his own theory of salvation ; each one 
saw the earth to be not what it ought 
to be, and sought fora remedy. Soc- 
rates saw how men make fools of 
themselves ; Confucius saw how men 
are lazy and wasteful; and Buddha 
saw how they are cruel and unjust. 

Very curiously these three men, born 
about the same time 2300 years ago, 
represent the only three plans ever yet 
devised for saving humanity; the pray- 
ing or religious method; the investi- 
gating or school method; the working 
or moral method; and in one way or 
another, and after one or the other of 
these men, all have followed. All 
the world has been busy on one orthe 
other of these plans. Buddha or the 
religious man has unquestionably had 
the most influence and followers, I do 
not know why, only that mystery has 
great power over human nature. Of 
one thing we are conscious, that there 
is more of the unseen about us than 
the seen, and we are desirous of look- 
ing into the God realm. Socrates has 
had also his vast power, for he is just- 
ly considered the father of philosophy. 
The schools of to-day, that wield such 
paramount influence, are the conse- 
quence of the Socratic theory of salva- 
tion. . 

Christianity was born more directly 
of Buddhism, and so far it has con- 
trolled the ages, it has made praying 
and fasting predominant, its hope is in 
another life, not in this. 

The reformation of Luther was 
caused, as you know, by a revival of 
scholarship in Europe. That was 
when the Socratic method came in; 
then schools and universities began to 
multiply, and reason dethroned cre- 
dulity. For four hundred years the 
passion has been toknow. Whatever 
men said in the churches, practically 
they said in their lives that the salva 
tion of society depended on schools. 
Education has been for so long the 
sheet anchor of civilization. 

But to-day the theory which is be- 


}coming supreme is neither that of 
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prayer nor of study, but that of work. 
Curiously enough Confucianism is 
coming to the front. The salvation of 
morals, of honest deeds, of justice and 
industry is to have its day. Shall we 
pray no more? Yes, most certainly. 
Shall we give up study? We shall 
only study the more ; but our praying 
will become an uplook and an onlook 
of one who trusts in the victory of 
right doing ; and our study will have 
for its end, not to enable us to teach 
the theology of prayer, but to lend a 
hand in the skilled toil that blesses 
the world and bars out misery. 

With the salvation by nght doing 
comes to the front the toiler; this is 
the dawn of the laboring man’s era. 
With it comes less of faith and prayer, 
more of rationalism, less of priestly in- 
fluence, less of the power of teachers 
and philosophers, more confidence in 
doing what our hands find to do. 

I told you I would try and illustrate 
what I wanted to say about life by a 
picture, and I think you understand 
me. Itis this: No one man, nor one 
age, nor one race finds out the whole: 
and itis only by bringing together the 
ideas of different ages and races that 
we get acomplete view of right living. 
Here we see life looked at from three 
standpoints; Buddha shows us what it 
is to live for the glory of God, Socrates 
what it is to live forthe glory of truth, 
Confucius what it is to live for the glory 
of humanity. Are these not all one- 
sided and partial views? Is not the real 
man made only by uniting the three 
methods? Wecan not get at certain 
power without meditation on the Infi 
nite and ideal. Now Buddha ts right. 
though right only in part; for one 
must strive to get away from sensual- 
ism, and so, above a sense of life ; and 
Socrates is right, though right only in 
part, for one must know that which is 
outside of him and the relation he 
bears to the universe; and Confucius is 
right, but right only in part, for one 
must know how to calmly do his duty. 
But Buddhism alone leads to self-deg- 
radation,to scorn for reason, to abomin- 
able waste of time, and would, if it had 
complete and sole sway, turn men into 
beasts and the world into a desert; cel- 
ibacy is better than marriage; the fam- 
ily isa sin, life is an evil. Give the 
Socrates idea sole sway, and art and 
science will bow down to sensuality, 
morals will die out and license de- 
stroy liberty. Confucianism alone re- 
duces society to the level of machinery ; 
each one plays his part as a wheel, a 
belt or a cog, and is satisfied. 

The three ideas united (1) Aspira- 
tion, hoping, yearning, praying, see 
ing the divine, looking gods in the 
face; (2) Studying, looking under 
and questioning all things, coveting 
wisdom, worshiping reason, having a 
passion for knowing; (3) Honoring 
humanity, doing for others, obeying 
law, regulating yourself for the gen- 
eral good ; these three things make a 
true life. Here then is the real trinity 
—aspiration, study, work; and you 
can not afford to believe in any other. 
Our age is a one-sided age, our relig- 
ion has too much of the devotee in it, 
it needs more of the study and work ; 
and no one needs to know this more 
than radicals. . 

You say the duty of the preacher !s5 
to make you feel. No, it isnot. It 
is to make you careful students and 
workers; he has no other general 
duty whatever, for if he should make 
you feel wrongly, you will act ut: 
wisely ; on the contrary, if you think 
wisely and carefully you will be sure 
to feel all that you need to feel. Feel- 
ing is evanescent when its impulse 
comes from another, but if it rises out 
of your own calm convictions it 1s 4 
permanent affair. There is a serious 
and dangerous mistake in this matter; 
if you will not drill your minds to 
careful work, you can never be taught 
to feel rightly. I do not know any — 
trouble with reform but this, at least _ 
none so serious. The reformer 4 
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nine cases out of ten has nothing in 
stock but a lot of feelings; when he 
feels he acts, but when he does not 
not feel he will mot act. You can not 
count«him to be true to any line of 
conduct because he does not certainly 
know what line to follow. Then it is 
the duty of the preacher to show him 
the line? Not a bit of it. It is the 
preacher's business to show him how 
to go to work and find the line for 
himself. I understand that it is no 
policy for those whose living depends 
on controlling the people’s feelings, 
to shift the responsibility on to the 
people themselves. But if we are 
ever to get rid of craft in the priest 
and credulity in the people, of relig- 
ious selfishness and falsities, we must 
teach the people to rely on nothing 
‘but hard study and sincere doing. 
Those who give it up are not reform- 
ers, they are humbugs and hum- 
bugged ; they are out of one net only 
to be caught in another; escaping 
orthodoxy, they become bigoted and 
silly in some other direction. You 
spend all your time in getting money, 
aud then take a dose of feeling, and 
it will leave you at the end a being 
who does not know himself. 

But you say you were not trained 
to study. Then if you can not study 
stop believing. But those who study 
least come to me with the most ter- 
ribly strong feelings and theories ; 
they are trained to feel and not to 
work. 

I go into the churches and I am 
never taught anything; I am only 
told how to feel in order to be saved. 
It would be considered a sin on God’s 
day to give me a lesson on the struct- 
ure of my brain or lungs, and how to 
live healthily and think clearly ; and 
as for doing, it would be criminal in- 
side a church to show me how to 
make two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before, or how to raise 
more corn and so help feed the hungry 
children of the world. 

And remember this, no ~ possible 
phase of liberalism is safe or valuable 
that does nothing more than individ- 
ualize the person who adopts it ; this 
is to throw a man off from society as 
a scrap is thrown off a wheel by its 
rapid revolution. I am confident of 
two things, (1) That there is a need 
of more individuality and independ- 
ence. But (2) that really independ- 
ent individuals are better able than 
ay others to co-operate for good ends. 
There is a vast deal of individualism 
that leads only to isolation; it is 
selfish and envious. Free individuals 
have a free power to work co-ordi- 
nately that others do not possess. I 
mean this, that slavish minds are to 
be set in place where the teachers 
want them or as they term it, where 
God wants them ; but individualized 
people can place themselves where 
they know they are needed by society. 


Ghe Study Gable. 


The July Magazines. 


The Unitarian Review opens with 
an essay by George A. Thayer, on 
‘' Christianity in the Process of Evo- 
lution,’? in which the writer aims to 
Show that while subject to the same 
influences to change, modify and mar, 
Which every other form of thought is, 
Christianity will always retain a prom- 
inent place in the world’s regard. 
J. H. Crooker writes in his usual 
clear, intelligent style'on ‘‘ The Forces 
Educating America,’’naming them the 
‘national sentiment,’’ the ‘‘ historical 
consciousness,’’ and the ‘‘ social im- 
pulse.’” N. P. Gilman disputes the 
Position of Bellamy and other re- 
formers in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Way to Utopia,” which he tells us 
‘does not lie‘on the dead level of uni- 
formity.”’ The best thing we have 
seen on Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata is 
____ the article by F. O. Eggleston, which 
__._We should like to reprint entire in 
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Unity. Mr. Chadwick's lively tilt 
against Mr. Tunis we have already 
spoken of, as also the editorial com- 
ments on the Unitarian anniversaries. 


The New England Magazine con- 
tains several excellent articles, among 
others one by Mary L. D. Ferris on 
‘‘Qur National Songs,’’ a sketch of 
old Haverhill, by Albert L. Bartlett, 
anda short essay on Ibsen, by Ed- 
ward Fuller. Isabel G. Eaton con- 
tributes a short story, ‘‘ A Romance 
of Castine.’’ An illustrated article 
on St. Paul (the city, not the prophet) 
derives additional interest from the 
recent session of the National Teach- 
ers’ Association. There is also an illus- 
trated reprint of Longfellow’s poem, 
‘“My Lost Youth,’’ the illustrations 
reproducing scenes from the poet’s 
early home, Portland, Maine, pub- 
lished with the consent of the first 
publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


That new periodical of radical and 
progressive thought, 7he Arena, con- 
tinues to interest. A complete drama, 
‘Under the Wheel,” by Hamlin Gar- 
land, has excited lively comment, and 
is the notable contribution of the 
month. It deals with the social prob- 
lems of the hour. Rabbi Schindler 
writes of Prince Bismarck, taking the 
ground that it was luck as ‘well as 
genius that raised the great chancel- 
lor to power. We are sorry to see O. 
B. Frothingham adding his pen and 
voice to the cause of the Remon- 
strants, on the question of Woman 
Suffrage ; but, like the rest of his 
party, Mr. Frothingham’s objections 
to the ballot for woman arise not so 
much from fear of her incapacity as 
from general distrust of the further 
extension of thefranchise. We think 
the position a sadly mistaken one, im- 
practicable,and unphilosophical. Minot 
J. Savage, Frances E. Willard and Jun- 
ius Henri Browne are among the con- 
tributors to this number. 


The Forum presents the usual array 
of brilliant and distinguished names. 
Prof. Tyndall leads the rest in an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Formative Influences,’’ tell- 
ing of the. events and circumstances 
exercising a shaping influence on his 
own career. James E. Murdock writes 
entertainingly of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, whois becoming known 
for his liberal socialistic views, has an 
essay on ‘‘ The Wages System.’’ 
Noah Brooks contributes a timely and 
useful article on ‘‘ The Newspaper of 
the Future,’’ taking issue with modern 
methods of journalism, based too 
closely on the demands of the count- 
ing-room. An article by Richard J. 
Hinton, on ‘‘ The Newer West,’’deals 
with the commercial and social possi- 
bilities of remote localities like Alaska 
and Lower California. Other articles 
of equal value and interest complete 
the number. 


The Century adds another contribu- 
tor to the ‘‘ Single Tax’”’ discussion 
in a debate by Edward Atkinson and 
Henry George. A new series of es- 
says on Prisons opens with a thrilling 
account of the life of ‘‘A Yankee in 
Andersonville,’ by Dr. T. H. Mann. 
Joseph Jefferson continues his ram- 
bling talks about himself, and John 
Burroughs has something to say about 
‘* Kentucky Blue Grass.’’ Harriet W. 
Preston, Grace Denio Litchfield, 
Amelia Barr, Edward Eggleston 
and R. H. Stoddard help to make this 
a bright and valuable number. 


The Atlantic for July opens with a 
new serial story, entitled Felicia, by 
Fanny N. D. Murfree, sister of Charles 
Egbert Craddock. Mrs. Deland’s 
story of Sidney is continued; N. S. 
Shaler writes entertainingly and in- 
structively of ‘‘ Science and the Afri- 
can Problem. William Cranston Law- 
ton contributes one of his carefully 
prepared Greek studies, on Odysseus 
and Nausicaa. James Russell Lowell 
has a sonnet on Sir Thomas Browne, 


and the Test of the table of contents 
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is filled with matter equally good: | 
ending with an unusually attractive 


‘Contributors Club.’’ 

Theodore Farker. By Samuel Johnson. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. 
Traubel. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
$1.00. 

Samuel Johnson, as Mr. Clifford 
truly says in his preface, was well fit- 
ted to be the interpreter of Theodore 
Parker. This little book was made up 
from four several writings of the lec- 
ture, by careful collating of the manu 
scripts. The lecture was written and 
delivered in different places between 
1860 and 1882. ‘The book isat once a 
revelation of the man who wrote it and 
the man for whom it was written. 
Samuel Johnson developed an individ 


uality as rare and distinct as that of 


Parker. While Parker is made the 
center of the sketch, he is treated with 
reference to the great religious and re- 
form movements of his time. The 
lecture is not only biographic: it is 
philosophic. It is a study of the the- 
ology andthe civilization which Parker 
arraigned. 
a philosopher than his biographer. Mr. 
Johnson indicates a few of his-philo- 
sophical limitations. Though taking 
up the pen of the historian, he could 
not, even in this little book, renounce 
the functions of the prophet, aid his 
own words glow with living fire. The 
book ought to receive a warm welcome 
from the friends and admirers of 
Parker, as well as from all students of 
the reformation in New England the- 
ology.—Christian Register. 

A RECENT number of Pudlic Opinion 
contains the following note on a book 
published from our office: 

“Liberty and Life’’ is a volnme of ser- 
mons by E. P. Powell (Chicago: C. H. Kerr 
& Co.; 75 cents), author of ‘‘Our Heredity 
From God.’’ They contain a large element 
of science, no reverence for anything simply 
because it has been believed, and a general 
development of the elements of natural re- 
ligion. The author is bright, forceful, un- 
trammelled, full of caricatures of the beliefs 
of those whom he calls superstitious, and 


sure that in a hundred years religion will be 
an evolution of all the faiths on the earth. 


| Ghe Hewes! Books. 


All books sent to Unity fer review will be promptv 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that seem tc 
be of special interest to the readers of Uniry will re 
.sive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 
on .ceipt of price, by the publishers of UNity 
CHARLEs IT. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago 


Best Elizabethean Plays.—Edited by W. 
R. Thayer. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 
I2mo. pp. 611. 


The Finding of the Gnosis.— Boston: Oc- 
cult Pub. Co. Cloth, 16mo. pp. 74. 

Girls and Women.—Riverside Literature 
Series. By E. Chester. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 16mo. pp. 228. Price 
$1.00. 


The Completion of the Spire.—By Edward 
Owings Towne. Chicago: Mid-Continent 
Pub. Co. Paper. 18mo. 

Deutsche Literaturgeschichte.— By Carla 
Wenckebach. Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago: D.C. Heath & Co. Paper. 16mo. pp. 
95. Price 6octs. : 

Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking. 
—By Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: The American Public Health 
Association. Cloth. 16mo. pp. Igo. 

A Thoughtless Yes..-By Helen Gardner. 
New York: Belford Co. Paper. I2mo. pp. 
231. Price 50 cts. 


Miss Brooks.—A Story. By Eliza Orne 
White. Boston. Cloth.16mo. pp. 283. 


HEREDITY FROM GOD 
UR HE E. P. POWELL, is an epoch 
marking book. The proofs of evolution 
in popular and readable shape. with its appli- 
cations to moralsand religion. These applications 
are further carried out inthe author's latest book. 
LIBERTY AND LIFE. Retail price of Our 
Heredity from God, $1.75; Liberty and Life, 75 cents 
To any one mentioning this advertisement we will 
send the two books prepaid for $2.00. 

A special paper edition of Liberty and Life will 
be sent.free to any one sending $1.00 for a new 
yearly subscription to our liberal religious 
weekly, UNITY. 

CHARLES H. KERR &CO0., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Parker himself was less of 


HE UNENDING GENESIS 


OR CREATION EVER PRESENT—By 
H. M. SIMMONS. The Genesis story retold 
in the light »f modern science, yet in lan- 
guage simple enough to hold the attention of a 
child. Lil es. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


CHAKLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
Ga" Price per dozen does not include postage._ae3 


I, Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kata 
Gannett Wells. 


Home Life. - 4 Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 


. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin, 15 centa; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. Jonea, 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
The story of the English New Testament. 
ByN.P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 
Talks about the Bikle (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 
The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 15 cents; 

per dozen, $1.25. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 


Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 
20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


: Spe Calldhood of Jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 


. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 


ome, 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem, and After. 


These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


The Seven Great Religious Teachers. B 
J. Li. Jones. 5 a, AOE : 


Six Years in Sunday-school. No.1. Be- 
ginnings : the Legends and the Truer 
Stories. With outline of the whole course. 
15 cents , per dozen, $1.25. 

Six Years in Sunday-school. 


No. 3 | 
the Home. > ” 


15 cents ; per dozen, $1.25. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS. 


‘Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, ilkaminated, 15 


cents. 


‘* Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. 


“Corner-Stones of Character.” 
with photo, 20 cents. 


. “Home Life.”’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents. 


"School Life.”’ 12 cards, illaminated, 20 cents. 
Cc, D, E, correspond to series J, IJ, I/I., of 
Uni'y Lessons: to be used together on * Uni- 
form Lesson” Plan. 


**Work and Worship.’ Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Pusdhesemn may order 
in quantity to suit size of class, giving toeach 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards 
for 1 cent. 


A sample package of the above named lessons and 
class ean. will be sent upon order, for $1.00. 


12 tinted cards, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOES. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools 
80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 


Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


Unity Festivals. A book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per 
hundred, $15.00. 


Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
oc Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 8 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 
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THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


pamphlet of 70 pages, containing chapters 
extracted from the MreMorkR oF EZRA STILES 
GANNETT, by his son, W. C. GANNETT. A valaa- 
ble addition to Sunday-school material, for older 
scholars who wish to study the story of Unitari- 
anism and the Transcendental Movement in New 
England. Price, 20 cents. 


An Outline for such study-classesisalsoready. Priee, 
10 cents ; 10 for 75 cents. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. a 
JUST PUBLISHED 


BY THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill., 176 La Salle St., Room 42 Nixon Bui'ding. 


* WHEELBARROW”; Articles and discussions 
by Wheelbarrow [Gen. M. M. Trumbul!] on the 
Labor Question; the Controversy with Mr. Lyman 
J. Gage, of Chicago, on the Ethics of the Board of 
Trade, the Controversy withMr. Hugh O. Pentecost 
and others on the Single Tax Question. With Auto- 
biography. Cloth, 303 pp.—price, $1.00. 

“This is oue of the most stimulating and entertain- 
ing volumes we have recently found.’’ Pudlic Opinion. 

‘He is no demagogue, but stands for the immut- 
able principles of justice.'’--7Zoledo Blade. 

We heartily recommend this volume to every 
reader interested in the problems of labor and 
capital, money, trusts an 


monopolies.’’— Chicago 


Herald. 
EPITOMES OF THREE SCIENCES. 


1. COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY : The Study 
of Sanskrit. By Prof. H. Oldenberg, of the Univer- 
sity of Kiel. 

2 ASPECTS of MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Historical and Descriptive. By Prof. J. Jastrow, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

3. OLD TESTAMEN ?t HISTORY; or, The Rise 
of the People of Israel. By Prof C. H. Cornill, of the 
University of Konigsberg. Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE PsYCHOLOGY of AITEN:ION. By 
Th. Ribot, Professor of Comparative and Experi- 
mental Psychology at the College of France, and 
Editor of the ‘‘ Revue Philosophique.’’ Authorized 
Translation. 

The chef d’awuvre of one of the best of those 
students who have at length erected psychol 
into ascience. The Open Court is doing useful wor 
in publishing such books.—/Vation. Cloth, 75 cents. 

send tor Catal: gue of rublicat ons. 


[pity SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or parlor, and new Churches unpro- 

vided with Hymn Books wil! want our 
Hymn Tracts. Songs of Faith, Ho and 
Charity setto old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. 
Love to God and Love to Man; 47 songs adapt- 
ed to populartunes. Responsive Services with 
prayer and closing chant. The three pam- 
phiets mailed for 15 cents. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Southern Homes, | THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


LL WHO DESIRE TO Published Weekly by 
LEARN about the Great | CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
PRAIRIE region of WESTER N BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of | 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
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Roles from thy Biel. - : 


Englewood, Ill.-The (/niversalist Messen- PUBLIC SAFETY 
a ae 


er reports a sermon in the First Universa- 
DEMANDS 


ist Church of Englewood, by J. F. Schind- 

ler, on ‘‘ The Changing Aspect of the 

Religious World,’’ from which we clip the 
That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 


following sentences : 
‘The Bruno memorial recently erected in 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood-purifier should 


the shadow of the Vatican is typical of the 
be sure and ask for 


wonderful change which theology is under- 
Ayer’s 


going, a change so radical as to attract the 

attention of all who are not deaf nor blind. 
Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 


The working out of the old ‘‘ seven by nine’’ 

system into the larger, grander fulfillment 

of religious destiny is not confined to any 

one creed or doctrine, but the whole church 

world is moving forward and upward, and 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
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Subscription Price, $1.00 = year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, § cents. 


Tur Woman's Trrpune was founded in 1883. It hae 
a wide circulation and many able writers among ite 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con. 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and ite 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
in ting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3in sympathy with the work of the Nationa! 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan 
ton me gent Suean B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TrinuNE. Every person in 
terested in the effort to obtain political, lega! and in. 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri. 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
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the Universalists are not standing still but 
are holding their position well in the van. 
We are entering upon an era of Natural Re- 
ligion. * * * Helpfulness to humanity— 
the practice of those virtues which develop 
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' dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 1.00 
the good in ourselves and each other love, ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously Subscription $i. PCr YORE. | names for sample copies. 
sympathy, charity and unselfishness these clean, and such as to secure the very best PREMIUM. 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


HELPS 3 SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


For a club of twenty new yearly eubecribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three eplendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage Hietory will be furnished in «loth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-tive the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be ;iven toca vaseers 


The Woman's TrifUNE cnc Unity to one addres 
one vear for @2 1) 


are the spirit of the gospel and the mission 
of the church.’’ 

—The Untversalist Messenger copies trom 
the Chicago /7ri0uvie passages from the ser- 
mon of Rev. Florence Kollock, delivered in 
the Englewood Universalist church, the pre- 
ceding Sunday. Her subject was ‘‘ The 
Bennett Law.’’ She regards Gov. Hoard oft 
Wisconsin as the man for the hour, ‘‘ who 
has done more for Wisconsin than any 
other man in its history.’’ 


Weirs, N. H. 


medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
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‘THE, SAILING, OF. KING. QLAF, 


on, A ballad founded on the old Norse Jegend, 
vith seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
vo subject. Cloth, square 18mo; 
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school teachers to the Sunday-school Society 
meeting at the Weirs, N. H., grove gather- 
ing. Rev. H. G. Spaulding, the secretary, 
thinks that it might develop into a Unita- 
rian Chautauqua Assembly, with classes for 


partments for English, Latin, Greek, German, Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... © 
French, Science, Music, Art, ete. Send for infor- 
mationto Miss H. N. HASKELL, Principal, 


Godfrey Liiinois, 


a We are in receipt of the pro- | : : handsome! 
. / gramme af the ioletammaith parte aN 'nitexian world—no other approaching it in popular National Bureau of Unity Clubs. bound, bb full page en gilt on the 
a Rept ery wee ' cS e i SI confidence or universal demand. Its form- | cover. pages, cents by mail, 
Grove Meeting, to be held at the above place ula is approved by the leading physicians 1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Ennicorr Not only musical but full of thought and delicious 
from July 27 to August 3. rhe programme Is and druggists. Being pure and highly conh- MaREAR Leet dda edi Oban Geswe 206066800400 10 fancy.— iladelphia Record. 
a very full and interesting one, but too large centrated, it is the most economical of any 2. Robert Hrowning’s wopery. By “The Sailing of King Olaf,” the m which gives the 
: Me luce entire. for eaders here ts ’ ee i Re o ieee Members of the Chicayo Browning Society, book its title, is a finely treated Norse lewend, and the 
ah to re proc uc e entire for our readers here. possible blood medicine, Every purchase r Cloth, 1amo 50 “R So rs are very ight and dainty, showing great 
3 The opening sermon is by Rev. George C. of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 3. Outline Studies in @eorge Eliot. By delitac of Imagination and sportive play of fancy.— 
- Cressey, ot Bangor, Me.. the closing clis- this preparation and see that each bottle J aa Se enn ateno cennaness mnaceune 10 ae Orleans Times-Democrat. 
se by Robert sage ag of New Yor k. bears the well-known name of 4. whe fegend os nares. By GEORGE re anything like the same dimensions that has an equal 
One day is given to the discussion of Sun- 56. Progress from Poverty. Review and pe My Ly FB Bt 
day-school work, under the leadership of J. C. Ayer & Co., mea cee of Henry George. By Gives B. ak hed inspiration.—Cincinnati Commer. 
3 Rev. H. G. Spaulding, secretary of the Uni- Lowell. Mass Cane $202 200B Bocas ecesagcccnccocso cons 35 
Nagy 7 , < . tline St . 
tarian 5S. S. society. Rev. EK. A. Horton, . WM thevecmerreentemhigetiicim 10 CHARLES H. KERR & cO., PUBS., 
Mrs. Barrows and Rabbi Schindler will In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar, 7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 
eneak . aaa i ae saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for ER AE Pe ep 10 
speak on this occasion. The afternoon of rrraedt sed Re arma 
Fridav. Auvust 1. will be give on all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 8S. Outline Studies in James Russell _ 
owt Fer, Fe inal MO ead unite in testifying to the superior excellence Lowell. mbm S. B. BEALS........-- 10 
Woman’s Meeting, at which Miss M. A. of this medicine and to its great popularity 9. oon Booms, go nadia for 
Downing, of Concord, N. H., will preside. : city of | anufacture Se OES Sa eg =F Jane 
Ty 5 ge ke, Fi Poin J Sac in the city of its manufacture. LAGER JOC. ncchesenves sii Snaihhe ts 10 Desk Men& Invalids' Relief: Health 
ere IS aiso tO DC a <8) mens Aleetiny, ’ ° 10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs & Strength Apparatus & Complete 
= | ) presided over by Hon. George B. Loring, Ayer S Sa rsaparilla and Classes. By Gsorcr I.. Fox......... 10 Gymnasium ifs its name.  Posit ve, per- 
mee | U.S. ministerto Spain. The occasion prom- At. wg om age ty Be oe eneee es Ere- \ ey Comemess. yer Cathe & Ashlee, 
a » very —_ , +9 : eae. SOne | . oo («OS ome or ce. © Nerv ic. Stam 
er ises to be . ery pleasant and profitable to all PREPARED BY 12, omnes Studies - apg Tale of Two for circ., 40 {lls. Book for Sin saced Cone 
ro concerned, es. yY EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN.. 10 plexion’’—Face, Neck, Arm & Chest devel- 
‘ ' , ; = te 1 The I . 
“ Boston.—_By invitation of the managers of DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 3. Cee A, geen 19 | opment, "isd Monee ak Dinleee 0. 
iy the Boston Congregational Ministers’ Meet- Sold by Druggists. 81, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 14. mate oF Art, peeties os ee Lives of = - , 
me : . : sachers n; . ‘ » anal nardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
¥ ings vg of a seme wep a - — will and Albert Direr. By Even D. Hace... 10 | SUNDAW-SCHOOL STORIES. 
~~ one ee ay 1: We PA via , * oo tS. = ous Mistery and Thought. 
®& e association, viz. : ev. Phillips Brooks, O - L | O yom ©. RARER. ccccocecccecctececese 10 By Edward E.‘Hale. 
ae Edward Everett Hale, A. S. Miner, Charles IVI N - | E Te toes “— - ee 1 : re 
; ~ . ~ . . a tml ea eae ae » Be coeemoesoe3oese ¢ : See . 
G. Ames, George A. Gordon and Brooke | New bui/dings, New Furniture, New Pianos, | 17, Outline Studies in the History of the ° natant teladen mts oak of oe ae ae 
| Herford. — : New Equipments, Beauti‘ul Situation. pronth went. By Frepericx J, ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
i —A cordial welcome is extended to Sunday- ae 6%. Le <mee = ME «a once ee ccce rss ssencecccencce 10 | the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
4 : Opens Sept. 26. Full and superior Faculty. De- . ssing’s Nathan the Wise. By the these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
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thors the | ag to directions under which they wrote,”’ 
—Dr. Hale’s Preface. 
When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 


for the young, grown ple as well as young people 
look for Something good, and they are esidons disap- 


REAT FALLS, Montana, 


resources, immense water wer ld, silver 
copper, lead, lumber, coal, iron cattle, 


orses, wool pointed. Mr, Hale always writes for a purpose, and 


oe Te address 


special instruction and badges of honor and MOTHER’S PORTFOLIO. Hay Enenominal ey OARD that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
e : great miutual benefit. ; ILLUSTRATED. F TRADE, Great Patis. Montana. wo ogee oa Rng ee ey let Ln ne 
Pees ; i ROYAL QUARTO, OVER ES right good stories which will be read with interest by 
os —Rev. Henry J. Bond writes to the Regis- QU. ’ 400 PAGES, aR 8 | children all over the land,—PAiladelphia Item. 
oe ter from the Montana Indian Mission, that | BXQUISITE DOUBLE LITHOGRAPH COVER. Puget Sound catechism and INGTO A delighttul and helpful book for young people.— 
a travelers over the Northern Pacific railroad | Eindergarten Methods, Lessons and Nursery Occupations for | its chief city SEATTLE, WASH N meee i a> thd than tend Destine of 
ms. 4: may, by stopping at Custer Station, visit, | Youn’ eeren. ‘ Music, stories, and games Amuse- | Sendstamp to Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash, =< io od dene Npmat mgee op wee ~~ aeanee fail 
is in a day ora half-day, his schools. Full in- pi se Ming ion combined. Post paid, $2.25. Pai baie a o profit as well as interest.— Boston Fournal of Educa- 
formation can be received by addressing him ° TO SAG E N eo — tae aha THE AM ERICAN NATU RALIST. —_ 


at Blakeley, Montana. 
—Rev. George L. Chaney, of Atlanta, Ga., 
is asummer preacher in Boston and vicinity, 
New Bedford, Mass... We are in receipt of 
a pamphlet giving account of the interesting 
services at the ordination of Paul R. Froth- 
ingham as colleague of Wm. J. Potter, of the 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 60 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN THEIR WID- 
EST SENSE. 
Edited by Prof. E. D. Cope and Prof. J. S. Kingsley, 


The July number of the American Naturalist will 
be made especially noteworthy and valuable by an 
illustrated article by Prof. ope) on The Cetacea. 
The illustrations for this article have largely been 
made from specimens obtained by Prof. Cope him- 


ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO. Chicago 
MARTIN LUTHER 
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AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. 
CONTENTS :—Martin 


HEDGE, 


First Congregational Society of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Paul R. Frothingham is the 
nephew of Octavius B. Frothingham. He 
was among the speakers at the recent Festi- 
val of the Free Religious Association in 
Boston. It wassaid of him on the occasion 
of his ordination, ‘‘He keeps alive the record 
of clerical succession in the family,’’ and we 
may add, he bids fair to sustain the high 
prophetic character of his family name. 


Sullivan, Me.—Mr. Frederick Gill, of the 
last Meadville class, is preaching here for 
the summer. The society held lay services 
during the winter, and the people show a 
keen interest in our thought. The P. O. 
mission, of Portland, Me., has done good 
work in this place. 


Salem, Oregon.— We have received several 
copies of a sermon on “ Inspiration,’’ by 
Rev. H. H. Brown, of Salem. This sermon 
was reprinted from the Cafi/a/ Journai, by 
the First Unitarian Society of Salem, for 
free distribution. The sermon teaches ‘that 
before God all are equal, and that for us, if 
we will, there is an inspiration as grand and 
glorious as ever morta! had.’’ 


Chicago. Dr. Julia P. Lowe spoke at All 
Souls Church on Sunday, July 13, on ‘‘Tene- 
‘ment Houses,’’ a subject to which she has 
given special attention, having made per- 
sonal visitation to the most crowded and 
destitute parts of the city. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine, 
of St. Joseph, has gone East to spend his 
vacation. He called at Headquarters on his 
way through Chicago, and reports a condi- 
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Luther, Count Zin 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con. 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E, Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to furm a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volumne of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of awe or expressage, one 
doliar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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«*« Uur Migh Grade List anu 
Bargain Book sent to any ad: 
“ dress on receipt of a 2-c stamp. 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


LADIES send ten one cent stamps and get complete 

ONLY _esfessons illustrated on Roman Embroidery, 
10 crs. Spanish laid work, Double Ribbon Roses 
and all the latest stitches used in Rope silk and linen, 


full iculars of ** Star Quilt,” latest novelty, Address 
ft ME ART, 415 DEARBORN ST. 
laborate stamping outlits 95 cts. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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$75. Sto $258 es err, Perseus pre 
ferred who can furnish a horse = give nee whole 


self, and many of which are now in his possession. 


vestigation. 


*. The December number and index for the year 


month whose date & bears. 


a year. 
; FERRIS BROS., PUBLISHERS 
S.-W. Cor, Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


few years, those w 


The article wil] be a masterly resume of the present 
state of the most advanced scientific knowledge in 
this highly interesting department of zoological in- 


1889 are now ready, and will be sent to any address 
on receipt of the regular price, 40 cents, This is the 
last of the back numbers to be furnished, and the 
magazine will hereafter be published)strictly in the 
40 cts. a Humber; $4.00 
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it SEA .SHELLS. 


teen cents.—the actual cha 
registry fee. Agents «nie 


To any one sending for my list of SHELL, CURIOS, 
and SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS, I will mail a boxcontain- 
ing ten varieties of SEA SHELLS, » y receipt of six- 

or postage and 


lc HARD SCOIT. Sarasota, F >, 


FROM POVERTY.—A 
Geurge, by 


time toth momen 
employed ‘aleo A eee eg ene pm 
& CO., 1008 Main 8t.. Richmond, Va. 
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iiles B. oth, © 


hoa 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children. 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 cen 
“In many ts a remarkable book. Its title ise 
puzzle, its make-up is unique, and the plot 
of = story is altogether novel.”—Saturday Evening 
“There fs nothing unworthy here, either in morals or 
“Tone ef the pirongest and moat fascinating books 
the season.”’—No Budget. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicage 


| H ELL REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its 0 


and extinction. 2000 sold in one oe If not sold in 
early ware, will send it postpaid for 20 cents, Ad- 


By Harris Poe Johnson, The IDEA AS 


Clinton F, Zimmerman, Publisher, 230 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Il, 


L ED BE DRUDGERY-—A sermon 
a” ae Charles H, Kerr & Co, Pub’s, Chicago. 
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Ghe Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun. Hope he called belief 
In God ; work, worship ; therefore 
let us pray. 
Mon.— What matter for the numbering of 
the leaves 
Supposing the tree lives and grows? 
Tues.— Get leave to work in the world— 
tis the best you get at all. 
Wed.— You need the lower life to stand 
~ sg 
In order to reach up unto that 
higher. 
Thurs.— It takes a soul 
To move a body. 
Frt.— Whoever lives true life, will love 
true love. 
Sat. Love is God, and makes Heaven. 
—Krom Aurora Leigh. 
‘Always Sunrise Somewhere.”’ 


There is always sunrise somewhere ! 
Though the night be round the dawn, 

Somewhere still the east is bright’ning 
With the rosy flush of dawn. 

What though near the bat is flitting, 
And the raven croaks his lay, 

Somewhere still the sun-bird’s greeting 
Hails the rising of the day ! 


Let us try to hear the comfort 
In this sweet reflection found, 
That, however dense our darkness, 
Somewhere still the world around 
Dews are glistening, flowers uplifting, 
Wild birds warbling, as reborn, 
Lakes and streams and woods and mount- 
ains, 
Melting in the kiss of morn! 


Congregationalist 


Leaves, Their Forms and Uses. 


The most cursory observer of vege- 
table life must have been often sur- 
prised at the various forms of leaves. 
Why they should be so variously 
formed does not, however, often sug- 
gest itself, though there is reason for 
the special shape and texture of almost 
every leaf in existence. Plants, such 
as grasses, daffodils, and others which 
usually grow in clusters, have generally 
narrow leaves growing upright, so as 
not to overshadow one another. Other 
plants, of isolated habits, have an ar- 
rangement of foliage which secures to 
themselves the space of ground neces- 
sary for their development. 

The daisy, dandelion, or shepherd’s 
purse—which may mostly be seen in 
pastures—are examples of this. A 
circle of broad leaves pressed against 
the ground, forming what is known as 
a rosette growth, effectually bars the 
approach of any other plant and keeps 
clear from all other roots the space of 
ground necessary to its own nutriment. 
Floating leaves, and leaves of marsh 
plants, are usually of simple outline, 
for, having few competitors, they are 
not liable to get in one another’s light 
Submerged plants have mostly leaves 
of narrow segments—the reason for 
which is not very well understood, 
though it is assumed by naturalists 
thatit is for the purpose of exposing 
as large a surface as possible, in order 
toextract the minute proportion of 
carbonic acid dissolved in a vast bulk 
of water. 

Leaves on the boughs of trees are 
often much divided, so as to fold 
easily, to prevent their being rent and 
torn by high winds, while the glossy 
surface of evergreens is intended to 
throw off rain and dew, which might 
freeze on them and so cause injury to 
the tissues within: But the hairs on 
the surface of leaves dre perhaps the 
most interesting study of.all. With 
the aid of a microscope, the beautiful 
and systematic arrangement of these 
can be easily discerned and their uses 
understood. On many plants there 
are glandular hairs, to catch or deter 
small creeping insects; on others there 


are hairs set so as to act as effectively 


against young animals as a spike pali- 
sade against obtrusive boys; on others, 
hairs which arrest the drops of moist- 
ure and force them down the leaf- 


Stalks, to moisten the earth about the’ 
others are protected by a 


: . ie roots, while 
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' Classics. Modern Languages, Engineering, Belies Let- 


series of poisoned stings. The ordinary 
nettle is Hh example of this, and the 
beauty and ingenuity of its mechanism 
is truly wonderful. Each nettle hair 
is armed with a brittle and pointed 
siliceous cap, which breaks off in the 
wound, and the poison is then able to 
flow out through atubular hair from a 
reservoir at its base. There is scarcely 
a form of leaf but is specially modified 
by nature for some particular purpose. 
—/Jewish Messenger. 


Neptune to the Rescue. 


Neptaiue was a pure Newfoundland, 
and brought up to care for his master 
and his master’s family; but, like his 
noble species, it was his wont to care 
for everything that really needed and 
deserved his care. 

One evening the gentleman went to 
the theatre, sitting in a private box 
and taking his favorite dog with him. 
In the course of the drama, which was 
slightly sensational, the stage became 
the scene of a fierce struggle between 
a mothet-and two rufhans for the pos- 
session -of a little child. One of the 
rufhans had grasped the woman's 
shoulders from behind, and the other 
was about to tear the child from her 
frantic grasp, when a new and unex- 
pected actor appeared upon the scene. 

Good Neptune, from his master’s 
box, had seen about all that kind of 
work that he cared to see, and had 
evidently only been waiting for good 
men, where there appeared so many, 
to hasten to the rescue; but when he 
saw the ruffian’s hands upon the child, 
he cleared the railing of the box at a 
bound, and lighted on the stage, and, 
at the first onset, he fairly knocked one 
of the rufhans over, thus setting free 
the child. His next attention was 
bestowed upon rufhan number two, 
whom he was dragging down upon 
the stage, when the scene-shifters and 
property mencame tothe rescue. But 
not until the owner of the dog had 
come upon the stage, and the two 
ruffians had left the mother and child 
in peace, could the noble animal be 
subdued. 

The gentleman of the box tried to 
explain to the audience, but there was 
no need. ‘They understood fully, and 
the noble Newfoundland received 
round after round of applause, uproari- 
ous and hearty. — Harper's Young 
People. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN, 


42d year. Full College and preparatory courses. 
Special advantages for Music and Art. Resident phy- 
sician. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium building 
generously equipped for the Sargent system of work. 
and the official records show that delicate girls 
make a marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
courses of study. Catalogue with full particulars as to 
entrance requirements furnished upon application. 
Correspondence with regard to admission in fall of 1890, 
or later, is invited. Rockford Seminary, Rockford 

ll. sarah F Anderson, Principal. 
Please mention this paper. 


The Kindergarten Training School 
of the 


Chicago Froebel Association 


will re-open September, 1890, in the Harvard 
School, 2101 Indiana Ave., Chicago. For Circulars 
address MRS. ALICE HH. PUTNAM, 

4 4815 Kenwood Ave. 


HIGAGO FEmacc GULLEG 


povann® nem (acer atcago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., : 
Morgan Park, Ill., or 77 Madieon Street Chieacea.T 


Clinton Li eral Instuute, tort Pain, N. ¥ 
Unequalled Seminary Equipment. For both sexes. 
tres, Science, Business training, English, Music ( Vocal, 
Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ ), Art,Elocution. Large Library, 
Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models, Gymnasiums Eleva- 
tors, Steam, Gas, Bath Rooms all Floors. Large Hand- 


somely furnished Rooms. ’ 
Cc. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B Knano, 8, B.(M. I. T.) Dorbary. Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, 


Andover, N..#&» For both sexes. Healthful loca- 
tion. Liberal°management. Expenses low. Fits 
for college or for’ teaching, etc. For catalogue ad- 
dress True W. \\ hite, A. M., Principal. 


ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEM oS. 
Circularof HENRY J. STEVENS, A. B., Prin. 
THE FORSYTH COMBINATION 


RUG AND EMBROIDénY mACHINE 


is far superior to anything of the kind now in use. 
Beautiful new designs for Rug Embroidery patterns. 
Big inducements to agents. Catalogue an peice tet 


Morgan Park 
_ a 


UNITY HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 
Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


For the Congregation and the Home. 253 Hymns, 66 
Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Responses. Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. Blake 
and F.L. Hosmer. Cloth, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred $25.00. 

Responsive Readings for minister and congregation. Compiled by T. B, Forbush, Cloth, 
25 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00, 

Unity Hymns, Chorals and Responsive Readings, bound together; cloth, 50 cents; 
per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $40 oo. 

Unity Hymns and Services. A combination book containing all the matter in the books 
above named, with the addition of 14 pages of Hymns to Revival Tunes (“ Love to God 
and Love to Man,”) and 100 pages of Sunday.school responses and music (“ Unity Serv- 
ices and Songs.”) Cloth, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00; per hundred, $50.00. 

Scriptures Old and New. Arranged by subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. 
F, L. Hosmer and H. M, Simmons. 
50 cents. 

*,*Prices for single copies include prepayment of postage by us, but prices 
by the dozen or hundred are for the books in Chicago, purchaser to pay 


freight. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Selected by 
Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make « 
better profit. 
what you ordered. 


Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 


EINOCHIT MORGAN’S SONS CO. NEW YORE. 
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*‘The Book of the Epoch. A Wonderfully Fascinating Work.” 


(@sar's OcuMN 


A STORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
—_———-eses -rXK 


BY EDMUND BOISGILBERT, M. D. 


The author af this volume, a man of wealth and high social position, and who 
writes under a nom de plume, takes as his text the dangerous tendencies of our age, and 
gives a picture of what the world will be in 1988 if the spirit of invention and material 
progress remains the same and the moral spirit of society moves along in its present 
channels. The San Francisco Chronic/e says: ‘‘Ina startlingly original and fascinating ~ 
novel he presents a profound study of sociological conditions.” 


**A wonderfully fascinating book. * * * 
Will hold the attention of the world as no other book 
has held it for years.’’—Chicag » Saturday Blade.” 


‘*T was unable to ay it down until I had finished 
e 


“The story is most interestingly devised 
and strongly told. It is not the work ofa 
pessimist or an anarchist, but rather of a preacher 
who sees the dangers that all troughtful men seein 


reading it. It should read by every farmer in the | °UT time, and, appreciating the importance to human- 
land.”—H. L. LOUCKS, President Nationat Farmers | ‘ty of maintaining what is good in existing systems, 
Alliance. utters his warning as a sacred duty.’’—F’, ee Press, 


“The author of ‘Cw#sar’s Column,’ whoever he may 
be, is a writer of force and ability.”—Toledo 
Blade, 


“Itis exceedingly interesting as a narra- 
tive andis written by aman of thought, learnin 
and imagination. I consider it the best wor 
of its class since Bulwer’s ‘Coming Race.’ I was 
impressed with the power of the book—the vivid- 
ness and strength with which the incidents of the 
tale are descri and developed. The plotis absorb- 
ing, and yet nothing in it seems forced. The conce 
tion of the ‘Column’ is as original as its treatment is 
vigorous. There is no padding in the book; the 
events are portrayed tersely and clearly. The an- 
alysis is reasonable and sagacious, and the breadth 
of the author’s mind, as well as his careful stud 
of social conditions, is made evident by his trea 
ment of the discussions put into the mouths of his 
characters. Justice is done to each side.””—JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. 


“Certainly @ wery extraordinary produc- 
tion.”—RT. REV. HENRY C. POTTER. 


“The author writes with tremendous feeling and 
great imaginative power. The picture gives in 
startling colors what would be the case if many of 
our business methods and social tendencies were to 
move on unimpeded to: their legitimate results. The 
book isa plea, and astriking one. Its plot is bold, 
its language is forceful, and the great uprising is 
given with terrible vividness,”’—Pubiic Opinion. 


“The most remarkable and thought-pro- 
voking novel that the disturbed industrial and so- 
cial conditions of the present have produced. * * * 
The purpose of this book is to arrest attention—to 
make men think wisely and act justly, and with dis- 

atch. Thewriter holds it as asignal of danger be- 
ore the on-coming train. Will the warning be 
heeded ?”—The Arena, ' 


“That our people in this country need arousing is 
unquestionably true, and you have brought forward 
a Gabriel's trump.”—FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


“Bellamy looks backward upon what is impossible 
as well as improbable. ‘Cesar’s Column’ looks for- 
ward to what is mot only possible, but prob- 
able.”—MILTON GEORGE 


*T have read ‘Cmsar’s Column’ twice and am con- 
vinced that it has been written in the nick of 
time, * * * I predict for the book an immense 
sale and a world-wide discussion.’’--CORINNE 8. 
BROWN, Secretary Nutionalist Club, Chicago. 


‘*‘Pecullarly timely at the present time, and 
should have a wide reading among thinking peo- 
ple.”’’—B. oO. FLOWER. 


‘*Intense, stirring and eloquent. Nosuch 
book has ever before appeared in the annals of litera- 
ture. Its story is here and there brightened by the 
sweetness of a pure love, but the general tone 
is one which should make every honest heart shiver 
for the future. The truth peers out fromevery 

ge. No man will read this book withouta new 
sense of duty and responsibility to his country.”’—The 
Greut West. 


“A much more powerfal book than Mr. 
Bellamy has produced.”—Kansay City Times. 


**To say the least of it, has the merit of startling 
originality.” —Lvwisville Times, 


“The book points out tendencies which actually ex- 
ist and arein need of cure. It warns us with vehe- 
mence and force of the necessity of guarding our 
‘liberties against the encroachments of monopoly and 
plutocracy, and of disarming corruption in govern- 
ment by every device that a vigilant ingenuity can 
eup l “tec sae CARY EGGLESTON itn New 

or orld, 


‘*‘Powerful in the extreme. The effect of an 


***Cesar’s Column,’ in its vivid portrayal, will 
honorable purpose is felt in every line.’’—Pioneer- | lead many to realize the man “pees to which our 
Press, country is liable.”—HON, WM. RRABEE, 
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UNITY. | 


July 24, 1890 ° 


Aunoungements. 
Premiums for Trial Subscriptions. 


Ten Weeks to Ten New Names for $1.00 


UNITY will be sent ten weeks on trial to 
any name not already on our list for ten 
cents. Almost any friend of the paper can, 
with a little effort find ten people who would 
be glad to take advantage of this offer. 
Now, to make it an object to take the ten 
subscriptions, we offer a few choice books as 
premiums. 

To any one sending one dollar with ten 
trial names, we will send post free a copy of 
the paper edition of E. P. Powell’s LIBERTY 
AND LIFE, or the regular cloth edition of 
C. T. Stockwell’s THE EVOLUTION OF IM- 
MORTALITY, or a handsomely bound copy of 
Mrs. Brotherton’s THE SAILING @F KING 
OLAF AND OTHER POEMS. 

To any one sending one dollar with ten 
trial names and fifteen cents extra for ex- 
pressage, we will send prepaid a copy of Dr. 
Hedge’s MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS, or Dr. Hale’s two volumes of SUNDAY 
SCHOOL STORIES. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Tower Hill Summer Assembly and 
Sunday-School Institute. 


REMEMBER that this experiment will be- 
gin August 13 and end August 27. 

REMEMBER that the exercises of each day 
will be something in the following order : 

I. From 8:30 to 10 a. M., a Ministers’ In- 
stitute, or a Conference on the practical 
work of the pastor, minister and missionary. 

II. From 10:30-A. M. to 12.00 M., Sunday- 
school Institute, which will consist of a 
series of Teachers’ Meeting, on the first 
year’s work recommended in the six years’ 
course of study offered by the Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society and outlined 
in the Unity lessons XX. and XXL, published 
by the Society and obtainable at Head- 
quarters, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, at 15 
cents each. Special attention will be given 
the study of the Beginnings of Morals and 
Religion, comparing the myths and legends 
of literature with the facts of science and the 
conclusions to which a study of evolution 
leads. 

III. From 8:00 to 9:30 P. M., Popular 
Science and Unity Club work, Lectures, 
Readings, and Conversations ou Science, Art 
and Literature Topics. 

REMEMBER to bring along note books 
and such books for collateral reading as 
may be convenient. 

REMEMBER that you are not coming to a 
summer resort where attractions and accom- 
modations are ample and provided for. 

REMEMBER that the Summer Assembly 
is quite distinct from the Tower Hill Pleas- 
ure Co., sometimes advertised in these col- 
umns, and that this year there will be no 
camping facilities except to those who bring 
them along with them. 

REMEMBER that accommodations are pro- 
vided at the Hillside Home School at $6 per 
week, and a limited number at the farm 
houses at $3.50 per week, and that $2 will 
be charged as an Institute fee to those join- 
ing the Classes for the two weeks. This 
will admit to all the exercises. 

REMEMBER that Hillside is three miles 
away from Spring Green, the nearest rail- 
way station, and if you expect transporta- 
tion in waiting for you on arrival, you must 
write beforehand. 

REMEMBER that a special invitation is 
hereby extended to all the Unitarian and 
other ministers in the West to come, and 
also to Sunday-school teachers and those who 
are trying to apply the truths of Science to 
the sentiments of Religion. 

REMEMBER that those intending to ac- 
cept this invitation are urged to notify the 
undersigned at as early a day as possible. 

Those who wait till the last minute and 
then come without previous notice, do it at 
the risk of their comfort. Address, 

JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 

Hillside, Iowa county, Wis. 


ALL Sounts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Services 
every Sunday morning at Ir A. M. Sunday, 
July 27, Mrs. Fanny Barrier Williams will 
read a paper on ‘‘Prudence Crandall Philleo.’’ 


The Theodore Parker Memorial Contri- 
bution to the Endowment Fund of 
the W.U.C, 
Amount acknowledged in Unity, July 3, = $ 6,777.00 
a l- 


Mrs. S. B. Shaw, Brooklyn, N.Y. (ad 
tional) 


Sum previously subscribed to the Endow- 
ment Fund 


Additional amount n to make the 
$10,000 Theodore age Fund, $3,172. Sum 
necessary to complete the $25,000, necessary 
to make all subscriptions valid, $1,944. We 


s hope to report this amount raised before the 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofa century. Itis used by 
Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum, Sold only in Cans, 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer's Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO. Grncaco, tux 


ee 
C.A. LONG’S 25 CENTS 


MUCILAGE BY MAIL 
pr’ APPLD Fon 
i ooo 
No Bottle, 
No Waste 
No Muss. 


0 
<0. Pr N Cr 


Directions,-—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries imstantly. Address Charlies HL 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


* He Works for God Who Works for Man.” 
Tae DAWN, 
The Organ of the Society of 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS. 


EDITOR : Rev. W, D. P, Bliss. 
CONTRIBUTORS : Some of the best writers in the 


country 
CONTENTS. 

What to do now. W hat Christian Socialism is, 
News of all Social Reforms, What Churches and 

Clergymen are —— The most Recent Thought 

and lecture on Social Subjects, 

PUBLISHED AT 
36 Bloomfield Street, - Boston, Mass. 
$1.00 per year. so cents for six months. 


CARRIAGES 


I make a specialty of manufactur 
ing Baby Carriages to sell direct 
to private parties. You can, 
therefore, do better with me chan 


with a dealer. Carriages 


Delivered Free of Charge 
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LP. FRINE, Pear! 8t.,N.Y. 
fh bas 000,000 ceadans 
every week. 
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r $2. 
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POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


"ol be found invaluab le for 


a PiSinmer Complaints, 


children or adults. Jtis nota 
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OUR HEREDITY FROM GOD. 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION, 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


“The work should do much toward dispelling the popular notion of the 
irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its way into the 
hands of every thoughtful reader.”—JOHN BURROUGHS. 


“T am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a glimpse into it, and by 
the conviction that at last some one has materialized conceptions that have been 
floating in the background of my own vision for a year or two past. It is just 
such a book as I felt was coming—must come. Here is found solid ground.’”’— 
Dr. C. T. STOCKWELL, author of ** Evolution of Immortality.” 

In a later note the doctor says, ‘‘I will go one step further than Burroughs, 


and wish it might be in the hands of every reader in Aj.erica, that he might 
become intelligent.” 


“I am simply fascinated with your work—its splendid logic and beautiful 
arrangement.’”—Rev. CHARLES VoysEy, London. 


‘I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting book. 
must do a great deal of good.”—JOHN FISKE. 


“ One does not always open a book treating on the moral aspects of evolution 
with an anticipation of pleasure or instruction. Mr. Powell’s book is both 


deeply interesting and scientifically valuable.’’—‘‘ Science” (devotes over a 
column to it.) 


‘* Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and absorbingly interesting 
of the many discussions of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees 
and states clearly its tremendous import.”—‘‘ Chicago Times.” 


“Mr. Powell combines in himself the personality of a scientist and a theolog- 
ian. He has omitted nothing essential to the unfolding of his whole scheme— 
a schemethat is more complete than that of any other author we know. In lit- 
erary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic language, and clear concep- 


tion, Mr. Powell ranks among the ablest writers on this and kindred topics.” — 
Utica ** Herald.” 


“’ It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, adapted to those who not 
only are looking for aclear summary of the evidences of evolution in the phy- 


sical world, but are anxious to know its bearings upon morals and religion, 
than any book we know of.”—*“ Unity,” Chicago. 


“ This interesting volume should command the attention of both the scientific 
and literary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, will find much food 
for thought and material for employment in the author's handling of his fasci- 
nating theme.’’—** Boston Commonwealth.” 


“It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler discussion of a 
momentous theme has seldom appeared.’’—*‘ Chicago Evening. Journal.” 


‘Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can personally testify) in 
one of the most lovely and fertile districts of central New York. Here are 
the kindly and well-kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or run con- 
fidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful cats, ‘Gladstone ’ 
and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him in 
turn at milking-time; above all, the preserve of singing-birds that innocently 
share his fruit and comfort him with their cheery song. And so, with a keen 
and friendly observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in this varied 
and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intelligence, heredity, 
or spontaneous variation, are notes from his own journal of this fascinating 
companionship. It needs not to tell the quality of interest which is given thus 
to a large portion of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. The author keeps also a very 
level head in the rather slippery and difficult path of speculative opinion.”— 
Rev. Dr. JosepH HENRY ALLEN, in “ Unitarian Review.” 


‘It is the most striking and persuasive presentation of the question of immor- 
tality I have ever read. The chapter on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a 


work so strong, healthful and inspiring.”"——-CeLia P. WoOLLEY, author of “‘Love 
and Theology.” 


‘The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and the book contains a 


vast amount of material of great interest to horticulturists. The book is, in fact, 
an encyclopedia.” —“Gardener’s Monthly.” 


“These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we have ever seen in a 
wide reading of evolutionary literature of forcible exposition of Darwinism and 
of clear and sound morality. For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.”—‘‘ Literary World,” Boston. 


_ “We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. They will find in 
it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while not always agreeing, they cannot 
fail to admire his clear style and broad vision.” —‘‘ The Press,” Philadelphia. 


“There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. At every step he 
adds something entirely individual, of observation, argument, or illustration. 
But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole discussion. These 
chapters soar and sing.”—-“ Christian Register.” 


_“Oft renewed reading of your book has led me to believe that it lays down 
lines upon which the religious thought of the future will work. It gives what 
Robert Elsmere wanted—a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and a 
firm, broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith which is not intellectual 
suicide. . . . Is it not wonderful that three such books as “Our Heredity,” 
“Robert Elsmere” and “ John Ward, Preacher” should have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously? They have come to do yeoman’s work. I do not 
know the date of the appearance of each, but it seems to me that your work, 


coming to me before I heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement 
to each, to both.”—E. W. Perky. 


I believe it 


Cloth, 12mo., 416 pages, retail $1.75, to Unity Subscribers $1.37. 
Postage |I3 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
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